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Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs 


These young South Americans who are studying with such tense alertness the great airplane motor will appreciate the better weather fore- 


casting which the coming Air Age promises. 


Better Weather Forecasts 
for Hemisphere Flying 


By Witu1aM A. M. Burpen, Special 
Aviation Assistant to the Secretary 
of Commerce 


HEN MARK TWAIN SAID every- 

body talks about the weather, he 
meant that it was an ever-present and 
safe subject for casual conversation. He 
did not suspect then how vital weather 
talk would some day be. 

When he added that nobody ever 
does anything about the weather, he 
produced an excellent remark which is 
not as true today as it was in his time. 

We cannot “do anything about” the 
weather these days to change it, but we 
certainly can forecast it and be pre- 
pared for its changes and its threats. 
Especially in aviation, we are doing 
things about the weather which would 
amaze Twain, and we are fast making 
it a subject for serious conversation in 


all parts of the world. We describe 
weather talk as “vital,” a word we use 
glibly these days, but in this case we 
mean it. Weather is definitely a matter 
of life and death in flying. Without 
accurate weather forecasting, flying as 
it is today could not exist. 


W eather Is Dominant Theme 


I can imagine a scene on a landing 
field alongside a Pan American highway 
some day soon after the end of this war, 
in which the subject of weather will be 
the most interesting possible topic for 
a strange collection of individuals. 
There will be a Brazilian family on the 
field en route to the lakes of Minnesota; 
an Oklahoma bride and groom en route 
to a resort near a town in the Andes; 
a flying club of young men and women 
from Venezuela going north to an an- 
nual flying event; and a Utah farmer 


with his children making their first 
tour of South American countries. 

The one major topic for them all is the 
weather ahead. Newcomers from the 
north will tell those bound north what 
they are to expect. And the people 
headed south will want general weather 
conditions from the people whose home 
countries they are about to visit. Lan- 
guage difficulties will be apparent, of 
course, but there will be a sort of Esper- 
anto of the air in map or printed form 
available at the field or from the nearby 
weather bureau established for the pur- 
pose. 


“Cavu’ or “Pea Soup” 


Already we have the beginning of such 
a@ universal spoken language. When a 


pilot smiles, gives a half salute with his 
hand, and says “Cavu,” he means ceil- 
ing and visibility unlimited, and that 
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“Growth Possibilities” of 
Air Transport in Latin 
America 


If fundamental conditions are 
met—technical, governmental, and 
financial prerequisites—then a dy- 
namic expansion of internal air 
transportation is almost certain to 
| follow in the more progressive 
| Latin Americar: countries. 

The reasons for such an expan- 
sion are obvious. Latin Amer- 
ica’s present transportation net- 
work . . . iscompletely inadequate 
for its needs. The distribution of 
population in a pattern of isolated 
clusters requires a very extensive 
network if the area is to realize its 
economic and social potentialities 
to the full. Yet the cost of oper- 
ating such a system, and most of 
the capital cost of establishing it, 
must be met from rather limited 
financial resources ... 

The airplane seems to provide 
the solution for this complex trans- 
port problem. Usable airports and 
satisfactory air-line service can be 
established on a large scale in a 
relatively few years with a much 
smaller capital investment per mile 
of route than would suffice for any 
mechanical means of _ surface 
transportation. 





(From “The Struggle for Airways 
in Latin America,” by William 
A. B. Burden. Publisher: Council 
on Foreign Relations, New York 
City.) 














means excellent flying weather. There 
are other phrases which flying people 
use, but each in his own language, many 
of which might some day be abbreviated 
into symbols or catchwords. “Pea soup,” 
says the American pilot, “even the birds 
are walking,” to describe very bad flying 
conditions. In the new Weather Esper- 
anto, that might be shortened to “zero- 
zero” which is already familiar to most 
fliers, whatever their language. 

As with flying, this subject of weather 
can be important in our international 
relations. The Brazilians and the Okla- 
homans will meet and talk about their 
planes, and their journeys, and trade 
weather information and smiles. Per- 
sonal and international amity will result. 
If they meet again, the weather in their 
respective countries, as recently experi- 
enced by the travelers, will be engrossing 
conversational material. They will more 
easily become friends, because when they 
talk about weather in these days to come, 
it will not be merely a subject to use up 
a little awkward time, but the very es- 
sence of their daily living and flying. 


Guessing Goes, Science Rules 


Those who live in the cities have little 
idea of what good weather information 
The day is past 


means to the farmer. 
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when there was a venerable weather 
prophet in each neighborhood whose 
prophecies were highly respected by his 
friends. Radio has eliminated this pic- 
turesque but inaccurate individual, and 
farmers now operate their farms on the 
basis of weather reports coming from a 
government bureau where man’s mem- 
ory and man’s guessing have given way 
to great volumes of records and scien- 
tific analysis. 

Weather determines whether a farmer 
raises a good crop, or a poor one. City 
people are directly affected by the nature 
of the crops which they eat as consumers. 
Better weather service to all farmers, 
wherever they may be in this hemisphere, 
will mean direct and positive benefits 
for all who eat what the farmer raises. 


Plan for the Air Age 


We cannot afford, however, to leave 
such an important matter as the distri- 
bution of weather information in the 
realm of casual conversation. Indeed, 
we are not leaving it there, but every 
country in this hemisphere is considering 
the Air Age that is upon us and is plan- 
ning a wider service for its flying citizens. 

The example of the course in Meteoro- 
logical Training for 200 students from 
every Latin American country, opened at 
the University of Antioquia in Medellin, 
Colombia, is an indication of how all of 
us view the importance of weather in the 
days when we will all be flying. This 


course of instruction is under the direc- 
tion of a joint committee composed of 
the United States Weather Bureau, the 
United States Civil Service Commission, 
the State Department, and the Coordi- 
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nator of Inter-American Affairs, using 
an appropriation of $280,000. 

One ofthe graduates of this course 
may one day handle the weather prob- 
lems on the landing field where our 
North and South American fliers meet. 


Train for Future Service 


These students are between 20 and 30 
years of age. They were carefully se- 
lected in their respective countries, and 
already had some meteorological experi- 
ence in connection with agriculture or 
flying. Instructors came from Brazil, 
Chile, Costa Rica, Ecuador, Guatemala, 
Uruguay, and the United States. Stu- 
dents are learning how to take weather 
observations, the care and installation of 
meteorological instruments, and the 
plotting and analysis of weather. They 
will be valuable to everybody in the com- 
munity where they serve, because noth- 
ing so closely affects all the people as 
weather. The courses will lead them 
toward careers as professional meteor- 
ologists and climatologists. 

One result of this course May be a 
unification of the weather services of 
the 20 separate countries. Argentina 
and Brazil, among others, have long had 
excellent meteorological services. The 
needs of air transport, however, have al- 
ready highlighted the need for better 
communications over major air routes, 
which, in some cases, cross Many coun- 
tries. It is hoped that the Medellin 
School will be a step toward a chain of 
such institutions to be _ established 
throughout the hemisphere. It is ex- 


(Continued on p. 28) 
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The students at this aeronautical school below the Equator look forward with confidence to 
ever-increasing precision and security in flying conditions. 
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By Donan F. Heatuertncton, Brit- 
ish Empire Unit, Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce 


EARLY 4 YEARS OF WAR have 

brought great changes to all facets 
of British civilian life and economy. 
There has been a continuing drive to- 
ward effective coordination of all the re- 
lated parts of the economy in the inter- 
ests of victory. This drive has been 
demonstrated most strikingly in the 
daily living habits, in the mobilization 
of industry and labor, and in the inten- 
sification of agriculture. 

Although in a much less spectacular 
fashion, the financial institutions have 
also been affected by the war and have 
been brought into the general war effort. 
Practically their entire business is 
directly connected with the problem of 
war financing. Gradually the financial 
structure has been brought closer and 
closer to the Treasury, both as an agent 
and as a coworker. 

The trends in motion during 1941 were 
for the most part carried on into and 
throughout 1942; the adaptation of the 
financial system to the requirements of 
a war economy has virtually been com- 
pleted. In the main the changes in 
financial tendencies during 1942 were 
of either a minor or a temporary char- 
acter. While war considerations con- 
tinue to rule, statements made by bank 
chairmen at the close of the year indi- 
cate that vital questions relating to the 
post-war position are receiving atten- 
tion. 


Clearing Banks’ Returns 


The returns of the Clearing Banks, 11 
in number, showed in 1942, a continua- 
tion of the trends evidenced during the 
previous 2 years, but the movements were 
at a much slower tempo. Deposits, in- 
vestments, and Treasury-deposit hold- 
ings continued to rise, while advances 
moved downward for the third succes- 
sive year. Deposits, however, increased 
by about £300,000,000, compared with 
slightly more than £529,000,000 in 1941 
and £359,000,000 in 1940. Similarly, 
Treasury deposit holdings increased by 
£138,000,000, compared with £144,000,000 
in 1941, and investments rose by some 
£121,000,000, as against £228,000,000 in 
1941. The downward course of advances 
was slowed somewhat, the 1942 decline 
amounting to only £34,000,000, compared 
with £99,000,000 in 1941 and £96,000,000 
in 1940. Other accounts remained sub- 
stantially in the position occupied at the 
end of 1941. 

The expansion in deposits was pri- 
marily in current accounts—a tendency 
in evidence since the beginning of the 
war, At the end of 1942 total deposits 
of the Clearing Banks were 44 percent 
higher than in 1938, but current ac- 
counts were 73 percent higher. The re- 
cent British White Paper on War Finance 
and National Income and Expenditure 
brings out even more clearly the extent 
to which the growth in net deposits has 
been accounted for by business deposits. 
This trend is not peculiar, since the in- 
creased liquidity needed to meet war- 
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ritish Banking 
and Finance 


Significant Recent Developments and Trends 


time emergencies has undoubtedly led 
to the holding of funds and credit created 
in current accounts. 

The slowing down in the rate of deposit 
expansion presents an apparent paradox 
in view of the increase in war expendi- 
tures. This change can be attributed 
largely to the introduction of tax reserve 
certificates in December 1941. Previ- 
ously, no security had been available for 
short-term investment of funds held for 
tax payments, leaving no other alterna- 
tive beyond the holding of funds idle on 
deposit until tax payments became due. 
These certificates carry a tax-free rate 
of 1 percent, equivalent to a minimum of 
2 percent gross compared with 1% per- 
cent on deposit receipts. 

One criticism has been directed at the 
tax-free provision on the grounds that 
the certificates offer a return equivalent 
to a 40-percent yield on any taxable in- 
vestment held by the large taxpayer sub- 
ject to the maximum surtax of 47% per- 
cent, and no more than 2 percent to those 
liable only at the 50-percent standard 
rate. 

That they have proved popular is dem- 
onstrated by the fact that subscriptions 
in the first 4 months from date of intro- 
duction totaled £192,000,000, and the 
amount outstanding at the end of De- 
cember 1942 totaled £470,000,000. 

It is quite reasonable to suppose that, 
had these certificates not been available, 
a large part of the funds so utilized would 
have been left on deposit, with the result 
that a greater deposit increase would 
have been recorded. 

In the first quarter of 1943 bank de- 
posits contracted to a much smaller ex- 
tent than in the first quarter of 1942, de- 
spite the comparatively greater revenue 
payment during January and February. 
This is largely the result of the transfer 


of these payments by means of the tax © 


reserve certificates—a net decline of 
£27,000,000 in the outstanding issue show- 
ing in the first quarter. 


Causes of Significant Shift 


The deposit expansion, which has con- 
tinued on into 1943, had its chief counter- 
part in an increase in Treasury deposit 
receipt holdings and investments, which 
constituted the largest banking assets 
at the end of the year. This shift, con- 
tinuing from 1941, resulted from two pri- 
mary factors: (1) The demands of the 
Government for war funds, and, (2) the 
continued development of a smooth 
system of “progress payments” to Gov- 
ernment contractors by the various sup- 
ply departments, a trend which has made 
war industry (which means the larger 
share of the British industry) less de- 


pendent on bank credit in a direct sense 
though not indirectly. By the end of 
the year the ratio of the liquid assets 
(cash, call money, bills, and Treasury 
deposit receipts) to deposit holdings had 
risen, entirely as a result of the increase 
in Treasury deposit receipt holdings, to 
448 percent from the August 1939 ratio 
of 29.3 percent. 

In a large sense the banks have become 
adjuncts of the Treasury. Ordinary 
“earning assets” (investments and ad- 
vances) now constitute only 54 percent 
of total deposits, a drop from the August 
1939 ratio of 70.5 percent, entirely as a 
result of the fall in advances. Invest- 
ments are now mainly long- and middle- 
term Government securities, and bills 
discounted consist primarily of Treasury 
bills. Together with Treasury deposit 
receipts they constitute 61 percent of 
total deposits and 70.2 percent of earn- 
ing assets. The fairly large recovery in 
bank advances in the early part of this 
year was probably associated with loans 
for tax payments, and there is no reason 
to believe that the falling trend has been 
turned. 


The “Big-Five” Banks 


An indication of the trends in British 
banking over the last 3 years is furnished 
by the following table showing the com- 
posite balance sheet of the “Big-Five” 
as of December 31 of 1940, 1941, and 1942: 


[In million pounds] 





Dee. | Dec. | Dec. 
Item 31, 31, 31, 
1940 | 1941 | 1942 





ASSETS 


Cash on hand and at Bank of 
pO FS Ses 277.7) 311.9) 332.6 
Balances with and checks in 














course of collection on other 
| RR ee 100.3} 128.6; 145.2 
Themes Se Cree ai ceicnses 15.5) 12.3] 17.2 
Money at call and short notice._| 122.3] 110.5) 105.8 
Bills discounted. _............-.- 242.7} 149.7] 172.2 
Treasury deposit receipts... -_...- 282.0} 671.0] 782.5 
| eae er 638.6} 822.2] 934.8 
Advances and other accounts._..| 786.8] 702.9) 672.4 

Liabilities of customers for ac- 
ceptances, endorsements, etc_- 88.6] 91.3] 74.0 
Bate PONE. 5 indnacdinadns=* 37.2} 36.2) 35.5 

Shares in affiliates and subsid- 
iary companies._.............] 23.7) 23.7] 23.9 
RE os cnc ocbianentel 2, 615. 7}3, 060. 8)3, 296. 5 

LIABILITIES 

Oanpltel neld ups. <...<.sncsanec= 65. 65.6} 65.6 
Reserve funds. .........-..-.---- 51 51.4) 51.9 


Current, deposit, and other ac- 


Acceptances, endorsements, etc. ’ 
Notes in circulation............-]--...2.]--- woieaplehinoudie 
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Banks and Excess-Profits Tax 


The continued immunity of the banks 
from payment of the excess-profits tax 
has created considerable discussion. 
The recent statement of Mr. Reginald 
McKenna, chairman of the Midland 
Bank, that “no bank has yet become 
liable for EPT,” taken in conjunction 
with the known increase in bank de- 
posits, caused the question to be raised 
as to how this condition of immunity 
could exist. In their annual statements 
several of the bank chairmen took notice 
of this question and offered two related 
explanations. 

In the first place, it was pointed out 
that, while greater resources have im- 
proved the gross earning power, interest 
is generally paid on these resources. In 
addition, other overhead expenses have 
increased materially. While total in- 
come has been more than sustained by 
increased resources and the expansion of 
business, the assets of the banks have 
changed to such an extent that the aver- 
age yield percent is lower than in previ- 
ous years. 

The second explanation, presented in 
the greatest detail by Lord Wardington 
of Lloyds Bank relates the freedom from 
liability for EPT to the fact that profits 
in the standard year were quite favor- 
able, owing principally to the larger gains 
derived from the sales of investments. 
While these ficures for investment profits 
are required for computing income tax, 
Lord Wardington noted that “they do not 
necessarily come into our published 
profits.” 

In the pamphlet referred to above, Mr. 
McKenna made the interesting comment 
that “the dividend paid on the share- 
holders’ true capital would probably 
work out at about 4 percent.” On this 
basis the Economist has calculated in re- 
lation to the published gross dividends 
distributed in 1941 that a considerable 
volume of hidden reserves of various 
kinds must exist, the published ficures 
for capital reserves and undistributed 
profits being only about 51 percent of the 
amount arrived at throuch capitalizing 
dividends at 4 percent. If the return on 
total capital is no more than 4 percent 
the Economist concluded that the banks’ 
freedom from EPT liability was ex- 
plained. 

Another explanation was also offered: 
that is, there are wide disparities between 
the banks’ taxable profits and the pub- 
lished figures in their profit-and-loss 
accounts. 


Coupon Banking 


In June 1942 the banks took over the 
performance of another service when 
they began the task of facilitating the 
transference of clothing coupons on be- 
half of the Board of Trade. Mr. Mc- 
Kenna gave an indication of the magni- 
tude of the task when he reported in his 
annual statement to the shareholders 
that the Midland Bank had about 17,000 
traders’ coupon accounts and dealt with 
from 15,000.000 to 20;000,000 coupons a 
week, apart from the transfer vouchers 
to which they give rise. 
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Compensation payment for the coupon 
banking service is based on 4,000,000,000 
coupons per annum at the rate of 1 shil- 
ling per 1,000 coupons, spread over some 
10,000 branch banks. With so many 
banks involved, no information is avail- 
able as to the cost of the scheme to the 
banks. 


The Manpower Report 


An investigation into the possibilities 
of “combing-out” more manpower from 
the financial institutions was undertaken 
by a special committee under the chair- 
manship of Lord Kennet. Prior to this, 
measures had been taken by most of the 
banks to shift over to the use of a greater 
portion of older men and women, and to 
reduce the amount of manpower utilized 
through closing branches and curtailing 
nonessential activities. The Kennet 
Committee proposed further closing of 
branches and reduction of services, a 
more complete adaptation of working 
methods to wartime needs (such as fuller 
use of machines, staff pooling, machine 
pooling, centralized bookkeeping, part- 
time workers), and a reduction in re- 
turns of nonessential statistics. 

After March 1943 the banks, under the 
Kennet proposals, were to be required to 
operate with a staff not greater than 85 
percent of the pre-war number. Despite 
the staff depletions and less efficient re- 
placements, the banks have been called 
upon to perform many additional serv- 
ices, including coupon banking discussed 
above. Their ability to do this has been 
made possible only through curtailment 
of some normal activities and careful 
planning on the part of the officials. 


The Money Market 


Throughout the year the position of 
the money market remained stable, with 
the continuation of close control. The 
rate structure was kept on its previous 
basis, the average rate of Treasury bills 
being close to 1142 percent and the weekly 
rate falling below 1 percent only at in- 
tervals. Within this stability, however, 
the importance of Treasury deposit re- 
ceipts, both as a factor in the credit po- 
sition and as a liquid asset for the banks, 
continued to grow. The amount of 
Treasury bills outstanding further in- 
creased by £286,200,000, of which only 
£151,000 000 was held outside Govern- 
ment departments and Bank Ways and 
Means. 

Through these two instruments the 
authorities were able to maintain the 


~ market on an even basis whenever there 


was a temporary disequilibrium between 
Government receipts and expenditures. 
In the main, reliance was placed on the 
Treasury deposit receipts, which are cre- 
ated through direct contact between the 
banks and the Treasury and are divorced 
entirely from the open market. 

The weekly issue of Treasury bills was 
more or less fixed during the year at 
£75,000 000, rising at times to £80,000.000, 
and £85,000,000. The amount of TDR’s 
however, fluctuated to a much greater 
extent, constituting the elastic and bal- 
ancing item in the floating debt, displac- 
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ing to this extent the Treasury bill. At 
periods of heavy revenue, the weekly 
calls of Deposit Receipts were suspended; 
at times of low revenue, the calls were 
raised, amounting to as much as £80,000,- 
000. At the end of the year the amount 
outstanding had increased by £155,000,- 
000, of which the Clearing Banks held 
£138,000,000. 


The Banks and the “T DR’s” 


For the banks the TDR’s furnished a 
convenient means for meeting sudden 
and large calls for funds to be used in 
subscribing to Government loans. Spe- 
cial provision is made under which they 
can be tendered before maturity without 
penalty against subscriptions to longer- 
dated securities, whether on behalf of 
the bank or its customers. The banks 
are thus safe-guarded against heavy 
losses of cash and against the necessity 
of calling funds in from the market, and 
transfers are thereby facilitated. It is 
interesting to note that the banks trans- 
ferred practically all of the Warship- 
Week and part of the tax-certificate 
subscriptions through prior encashment 
of TDR’s, and that payment for the ad- 
ditional investments taken up during the 
March “Wings for Victory” campaign 
was effected by the banks through con- 
traction of their TDR holdings. 

In the early part of the war the 
Treasury bill served as the chief instru- 
ment of deficit financing, and the dis- 
count market experienced a considerable 
expansion in its turn-over. Since then, 
however, with the invention of the 
Treasury deposit receipt in July 1940 and 
the increased competition for bills from 
Empire funds, the volume of paper pass- 
ing through the market has been cut. 

The accumulation of sterling balances 
by oversea countries was instrumental 
in reducing the volume of tender bills 
available to the market until “tap bills” 
were made available to Empire central 
banks in the middle of 1941. 


Treasury Bills Today 


The Treasury bill, however, still pos- 
sesses one feature which makes it de- 
sirable to the banks in that it may be 
used to protect cash reserves against 
heavy transfers of revenue to the Ex- 
chequer—a feature not possessed by 
TDR’s except insofar as they may be 
rediscounted at Bank rate “in case of 
emergency.” ‘This last possibility, the 
Economist has concluded, “would be too 
expensive, and perhaps too undignified, 
a procedure to commend itself to the 
banks, except on very abnormal oc- 
casions.” The banks have of late shown 
a desire to carry a certain minimum vol- 
ume of bills as a variable element and 
one over which they would have more 
power of initiative and decision. There 
is still considerable competition for bills, 
and this may be the major reason for 
the expansion of the weekly tender issue 
in the last months of 1942. 

Bill dealers have had to work to fine 
margins, but have found some compen- 
sation in the increased volume of 
handled, especially during 1942. The 
bill market’s share of Treasury-bill al- 
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lotments during the year showed not 
only an increase in the proportion of 
total issues by tender in the four periods, 
but also an increase by quarters as com- 
pared with 1941 in the amounts alloted. 
The balance sheets of the three largest 
London discount houses support this 
view, all three disclosing an increase in 
the bill portfolios amounting together 
to some £46,000,000 exclusive of redis- 
counts. Of this amount a large share 
was undoubtedly in Treasury bills. 

The chairman of one discount com- 
pany referred to a sharp increase in the 
volume of commercial bills, as reflected 
in rediscounts at the end of the year, 
but this experience was not confirmed 
by the rediscount figures presented by 
the other two major companies. In an 
effort to strengthen the capital and re- 
serve position of the discount companies, 
there was a further movement toward 
mergers and consolidations among the 
various firms. 


Note Issue, Circulation 


There was a further rise in the fiduci- 
ary issue and note circulation during the 
year. From December 1941 to December 
1942, the Bank of England’s note circula- 
tion increased by approximately £167,- 
000,000 (based on the monthly average), 
compared with the 1941 increase of £129,- 
000,000, with the major portion of the 
increase—£109,000,000—coming in the 
last half of the year. The fiduciary is- 
sue was increased three times for a total 
of £170,000,000, the first two issues in 
April and June each being for £50,000 000 
and the last in December for £70,000,000. 
At the end of the year the total fiduciary 
issue amounted to slightly over £950.- 
000,000, and by May 1943 to £987,000,000. 

The chief causes for this continued 
growth of currency in circulation were 
the higher wage scales and further ad- 
ditions to the number of wage earners. 
Other suggested contributory causes 
were the curtailment of banking facili- 
ties, increased holdings of cash for emer- 
gencies, disruption of ordinary habits and 
places of living and hoarding. 


Movements of Security Prices 


The accompanying graph indicates the 
movements in British Government-se- 
curity and industrial-share prices as re- 
corded by the Financial Times and the 
Financial News indexes, and carries on 
the one published in Fore1Gn COMMERCE 
WEEKLY, January 3, 1942. The index of 
Government-security prices was ex- 
tremely steady throughout the year, 
moving within a range of less than 2 
points, and closing the year at a figure 
0.1 less than that at January 2, 1942. 
For ordinary shares, however, the index 
moved over a somewhat wider range— 
though a far more limited one than was 
experienced in 1940. The last index fig- 
ure given for the year was also the high- 
est, being some 18.8 points above the 
lowest and approximately 16 points above 
the January 2 figure. 

To some extent the ordinary share in- 
dex reflected the varying course of the 
war. The upward trend of 1941 was 
brought to an end at the time of Pearl 
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Harbor, and there was a general down- 
ward movement as the Allies continued 
to suffer losses in the Far East. In Feb- 
ruary there was a sharp break as it be- 
came apparent that Malaya and Singa- 
pore were doomed. From the end of 
March the trend was reversed, and there 
was a steady upward movement in the 
index except for the temporary set-back 
in June with the fall of Tobruk and the 
retreat toward Egypt. In general, and 
with these exceptions, the reaction of 
the market to the events of the war was 
considerably less than in previous years. 


Rise Stable and Continuous 


To a considerable degree this stability 
and continuity of rise may be attributed 
to the character of the security market. 
In a closed market where new issues 
are restricted, and available stocks are 
steadily being reduced, the weight of 
funds seeking investment has an appreci- 
able influence, both in forcing quotations 
upward and in steadying the market 
against adverse war news. As early as 
March observers close to the exchanges 
were of the opinion that the underlying 
trend of ordinary share prices must be 
upward, if for no other reasons than that 
there was an acute shortage of floating 
stock and that “cashing in” on first-class 
stocks involved no increase of security 
but only loss of income. 

The preference shown for industrial 
shares in the last half of the year has 
been attributed to a variety of motives. 
Some of the buying may have been for 
the purpose of hedging against inflation, 
some because of the extremely low yields 
obtained on fixed-interest securities, and 
some for speculative purposes. It is also 
reported that there has been for some 
time “steady and shrewd” institutional 
buying which has had an important ef- 
fect on quotations. 

Toward the end of the year there was 
some discussion and criticism of the so- 
called “speculative tendency,” and both 


public and Parliamentary demands for 
curbing it were voiced. In response the 
Stock Exchange Committee withdrew the 
privilege of single commissions on short- 
term purchases and sales and tightened 
up other regulations. Actually, however, 
prebably only a small part of the pur- 
chases were speculative, and the end of 
the year found the index continuing its 
upward trend, ‘with further advances 
since recorded, in spite of the more 
stringent regulations. 


New Capital Issues 


New capital issues, both official and 
nonofficial, showed during 1942 a decline 
for the first time since the outbreak of 
the war. The decline in total borrowing, 
including issues by “permission to deal,” 
amounted to £42,600,000, of which £40,- 
400,000 was the result of the drop in Gov- 
ernment issues. This decline in Govern- 
ment borrowing was more apparent than 
real, since new net issues of tax certifi- 
cates showed a great increase—far more 
than the falling off in new issues of other 
securities. In addition, the Treasury was 
able to draw on the Canadian gift of 
some £225,000,000 and was thereby re- 
lieved of the necessity for borrowing this 
amount. 

Non-Government borrowing was also 
down by  £2,200,000, totaling only 
£10,000,000 for the year 1942. In the 
last quarter there was a slight in- 
crease in the amount of nonofficial is- 
sues, but for all practical purposes the 
new-issue market was dominated by 
Government borrowing. . Conversions 
were up sharply in the latter part of the 
year, largely in consequence of the relax- 
ation of the Treasury ban on conversions, 
but the total for the year was still 
£6,600,000 less than in the preceding 
year. 

Increased control over new issues was 
imposed as from December 1, through 
the requirement of Treasury permission 

(Continued on p. 30) 
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Rotenone Production — 
in the Amazon Valley 


Vigor, Enthusiasm, Shrewd Judgment, Distinguish Today's Efforts 


By E. C. Hicser, Agriculturist, Office 
of Foreign Agricultural Relations, 
U.S. Department of Agriculture 


NCREASINGLY LARGE AREAS of 
land in the Caribbean republics and 
in Central and South America are being 
planted to rotenone-yielding crops (Der- 
ris elliptica, Lonchocarpus utilis, and L. 
urucu), but for some time to come the 
Amazonian territories of Peru and Brazil 
will continue to be our main sources of 
this important insecticidal material. 
Large areas of derris were under cul- 
tivation in the Far Eastern Tropics be- 
fore the Japanese invasion. Since a 
major percentage, if not all, of this derris 
will have been harvested during the pe- 
riod of occupation, we cannot optimis- 
tically calculate on what will have been 
replanted for our benefit when these ter- 
ritories are ultimately retaken. In 1940, 
49 percent of our rotenone imports orig- 
inated in the Far East. The remainder 
was supplied by Peru, Brazil, and Vene- 
zuela. 


Plants’ Characteristics 


Commercial derris is harvested when 
1% to 2% years old. Plantation-grown 
lonchocarpus is harvested when between 
2 and 3 years old. A drawback to rapid 
expansion of both these crops is the fact 
that they are not grown from seed. They 
are both propagated vegetatively with 
stem cuttings taken from harvested 
plants. Except in areas where these 
crops are now established on a planta- 
tion scale, propagating stock is difficult 
to obtain. 

Recent derris plantings in the Western 
Hemisphere have been made with cut- 
tings supplied via air express by the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture Experiment Station at Mayaguez, 
Puerto Rico, and by the Goodyear Rub- 
ber Plantation Co. in Panama. 


Trends in South America 


Venezuela supplied 119,865 pounds of 
rotenone-containing lonchocarpus roots 
in 1939, and Brazil sent 1,792,734 pounds 
of lonchocarpus roots and powder to our 
markets in 1938, but the production of 
both these countries has declined rather 
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than increased since those peak years. 
The decline has been due mainly to the 
fact that few large-scale plantings were 
ever made in either country. The ro- 
tenone-bearing materials exported were 
for the most part obtained from small, 
scattered, semi-wild growths which had 
been planted by Indian and river-bank 
dwellers for fish-poison purposes. 
Recently efforts haye been made by the 
State of Para, Brazil, to encourage a 
plantation industry. A previous export 
embargo on unmilled crude roots has 
been lifted, and the national Instituto 
Agronémico do Norte at Belem is estab- 


lishing a 250-acre lonchocarpus nursery 
from which cutting material of this 
plant, known locally as “timbo,” will be 
distributed to the growing number of 
interested planters. 

Principal Brazilian centers of produc- 
tion of the semi-wild timbo are in the 
region about the village of Portel, along 
the Xingu and Tapajoz Rivers, and in the 
upper Amazon regions in the State of 
Amazonas. The villages of Macapa and 
Mazagao, near the northern mouth of 
the Amazon, are first in importance as 
hubs of the new plantation industry 
which is just getting under way. 


| 











Rotenone Insecticides in the United States: New Situation 
With Respect to Regulations 


Detailed restrictions on the agricultural use and distribution of rotenone 
insecticides were eliminated from a conservation order by the War Produc- 
tion Board, several days ago, because this function has been taken over by 
the War Food Administration. This field of agriculture is now the subject 
of Food Production Order 13. 

Order M-133 formerly called for a certificate showing the type of use in 
agriculture to which the rotenone was to be put and required the labeling 
of packages to list uses to which rotenone insecticides legally could be ap- 
plied. The use restrictions not only limited the insecticide to certain crops, 
a also limited restricted use of the insecticide to combating certain types 
of pests. 

The amended order continues restrictions on manufacture and processing 
of rotenone insecticides. It calls for submission of Form WPB-2945 (formerly 
PD-600) by each person seeking authorization to accept delivery of rotenone 
from any importer or processor in any month and by each importer or 
processor seeking to use rotenone in any month. Forms must be filed by 
the 10th of the preceding month. 

Each importer or processor seeking authorization to make delivery of 
rotenone in any month must file application on Form PD-2946 (PD-601) 
by the 15th of the preceding month. 

In this connection, the Insecticides and Fungicides Unit of the Chemicals 
Division of WPB pointed out that rotenone, as used in the order, is limited 
to crude rotenone and processed rotenone, and does not extend to rotenone 
insecticides, the diluted form of rotenone in which delivery is normally made 
to the ultimate consumer. The persons ordering rotenone will, in general, 
be the manufacturers of rotenone insecticides or dealers intending to resell 
to rotenone insecticide manufacturers. 

The amended order will still serve its primary purpose of enabling WPB 
to control distribution by producers and importers of crude rotenone; proc- 
essed rotenone in the form of finely ground or powdered crude rotenone; and 
in the form of liquid or solid extracts or resins obtained from crude rotenone. 

The amended order exempts from WPB authorization the delivery or 
use by any importer or processor and the acceptance of delivery by any person 
of not more than 5 pounds of processed rotenone in solid form or not more 
than 1 gallon in the form of liquid extract. 
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Peruvian Export Figures 


Lonchocarpus production in Peru has 
made substantial progress during the 
past 10 years, as indicated in the follow- 
ing figures for exports to all countries 
issued by the Aduana (Customhouse) of 
Iquitos: 


Kilograms 
0 Ae ere en > ee ee 12, 244 
ET Sian Sry Se ae oe Ce TES 106, 801 
a iabbicld adieu 407, 295 
SEER Ree Tee Saks aeames See me Ek eB 356, 682 
I issih sku es td Bs oh tears ac BN eal is a OR 354, 991 
as Gio asncd ake ab ta at isc oh 542, 403 
a EE Ese 
EE See mee ee See 
ty tice ae are: ail is alte Seeraeee a eter aie 1, 169, 351 
cg a Bc ai haa aloe . 1,544, 020 


The 1943 production will be approxi- 
mately the same or slightly more than 
1942, and 1944 totals should run well over 
2,000,000 kilograms. 


Astonishing Progress 


The amazing progress of Peruvian 
rotenone production is due to the wide 
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interest in plantation-grown loncho- 
carpus which developed during the late 
1930’s. As of June 1, 1943, there were 
about 7,000 to 7,500 acres of Loncho- 
carpus utilis planted in Peru, where it is 
commonly known as “huasca barbasco.” 
The 1942 planting rate, which was about 
3,000 acres, shows signs of being eclipsed 
by a 4,000-acre planting in 1943. 

Present cost of production of root, in- 
cluding felling of the forest, burning 
trash, planting, cultivating and harvest, 
averages 1,000 to 1,200 Peruvian soles per 
hectare, or roughly $60 to $75 U. S. cur- 
rency per acre. Average yields are from 
1,500 to as high as 2,500 pounds of dry 
root per acre. 


Main Producing Areas 


The principal producing regions of 
Peru are, for the most part, scattered 
along the lower Huallaga River and a few 
of its tributaries in the Department of 
Loreto. Most concentrated planting is 
in the environs of the village of Lagunas 


sn 





Photo by E. P. Killip 


This is a growing cube plant—a source of insecticide 
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where more than 2,500 acres are under 
cultivation. Other major centers are 
Yurimaguas and Jeberos. Landowners 
in other sections of Peru’s tropical region 
are becoming increasingly interested in 
this crop of so-called “oro vegetal” 
(vegetable gold) which now has an f. o. b. 
market value in Iquitos of 18 cents a 
pound for 5 percent rotenone content. 

The chief areas newly engaged in pro- 
duction are located along the Alto Ucayali 
and Urubambo Rivers and west of the 
Apurimac River, particularly in the en- 
virons of Satipo. Small acreages are to 
be found on the Maranon River and its 
tributaries, the Morona, the Pastaza, and 
the Tigre. Numerous new “barbascales” 
on the Amazon and Nanay Rivers in the 
neighborhood of Iquitos are already pro- 
ducing harvests, and expanding acre- 
ages are reported weekly. Plantations 
are also increasing in the Departments 
of San Martin and Huanuco along the 
Alto Huallaga River. 


Apparent Anomaly 


Although enthusiasm for planting 
barbasco is at a high pitch in Peru, actu- 
ally less than 3 percent of the population 
of the Peruvian Tropics is engaged in 
growing and processing this crop. This 
figure includes the families of all the men 
engaged, since much of the work in the 
fields and warehouses is done by women 
and children. This is an amazingly low 
figure considering that barbasco exports 
now have a higher total monetary value 
than those of any other single product 
shipped from the Peruvian Amazon. 
The fact that agriculture there is almost 
entirely of a subsistence character 
accounts for this apparent discrepancy. 


New Studies Yield Results 


Along with the increased enthusiasm 
in the Amazon for the planting of 
“timbo” and “barbasco” is a growing in- 
terest in scientific studies of the crop and 
its commercial handling methods. Until 
recently, lonchocarpus had been re- 
garded as a “jungle product,” and as 
such little attention was paid to the 
quality of the exported crude roots. 
The most significant progress made to 
date has been the education of Peruvian 
planters who have been taught to plant 
only L. utilis, “huasca barbasco.” ‘The 
average rotenone content of unselected 
L. utilis roots was found by the commer- 
cial houses to be higher than that of 
unselected L. urucu, “sacha barbasco.” 
This observation has been reflected in 
prices offered to growers and conse- 
quently in the type of plant cultivated. 

Recent studies by the Brazilian Insti- 
tuto Agronémico do Norte have shown 
that a wide variation of-rotenone con- 
tent exists between individual plants of 
the L. utilis variety. Of 67 separate 
plants analyzed by the Instituto, 40 
tested less than 5 percent rotenone con- 
tent, one between 5 percent and 10 per- 
cent, while 26 tested between 10 percent 
and 20 percent. The average rotenone 
content of all 67 plants was 6.91 percent. 

The Instituto is consequently embark- 
ing on what promises to be a project of 

(Continued on p. 30) 
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Argentina 


Transport and Communication 


Government Endeavoring to Improve 
Radio Programs.—The Government of 
Argentina is endeavoring to improve the 
quality of programs transmitted by local 
radio stations and is insisting upon com- 
pliance with all existing regulations per- 
taining to subject matter. Limitations 
on the amount and nature of advertising 
are to be strictly enforced. 

. A special effort is being made to pro- 
mote the use of good Spanish in broad- 
casts and to discourage the excessive use 
of slang. 


Bermuda 


Economic Conditions 


The highly satisfactory business situ- 
ation existing in Bermuda since the mid- 
dle of 1941 continued through the first 
quarter of 1943. Some decline in ac- 
tivity may result from the exodus of 
workers, but importers continue to im- 
port on a large scale in the belief that 
the military and temporary workers in 
the Colony will be able to maintain a 
prosperous trade for the duration. The 
local purchasing power is also high and 
will contribute greatly to the mainte- 
nance of business turn-over. Imports 
during the period under review were the 
highest of any quarter in the history of 
the Colony. Because of the generous 
allocation of shipping, Bermuda is now 
faced not with a threatened scarcity of 
goods, but with a problem of inadequate 
storage. Supplies arrive less frequently 
but in far larger quantities than in 
peacetime. The Wartime Supplies Com- 
mission has solved the problem somewhat 
by leasing a large resort hotel as a ware- 
house. The departure from the Colony 
of many civilian workers has eased the 
rent situation and the bill to restrict 
rents was dismissed because rents have 
now started to decline. 

Price control was expanded rapidly 
during the first quarter of 1943, with the 
food mark-up schedules being the first 
to be regulated. Shoes are not as yet 
rationed, but steps are being taken to 
curtail their purchase. Cheese has ap- 
peared on the rationed-commodity list 
and the prohibition on the sale of canned 
vegetables will continue until such time 
as local produce is no longer sufficient to 
meet demand. 

No important developments occurred 
during the month to improve agricul- 
tural conditions. A scarcity of farm 
labor continues. Vegetable crops, for- 
merly raised principally for export, be- 


cause of the shipping situation are now 
disposed of on the local market. 


Bolivia 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Various Minerals: Export Charges 
Modified Downwards Except on Silver.— 
The Bolivian export charges on numer- 
ous minerals have been modified, mostly 
downwards except on silver on which a 
large increase was made, under provi- 
sions of a supreme decree (No. 142) of 
May 6, 1943, La Paz. The decree also 
abolished the surcharge of 137 percent 
of export duty on antimony, and repeated 
a provision of an earlier decree of April 
30, 1943 (annulled by the present decree) 
abolishing the surcharge of 500 percent 
of the export duty on copper, lead, zinc, 
silver, and gold as a byproduct. 

The percentage of foreign exchange 
derived from exports of the silver con- 
tent of complex minerals of silver and 
lead, which must be turned over to the 
Central Bank, has been increased to 40 
percent, from a sliding scale which 
varied from 12 to 28 percent depending 
on the price quotation and the silver 
content. This results in increasing the 
“additional” export tax on this product 
by about 80 percent. 








The Cover Picture 





Going Places 


No need to say much about this 
picture. The girl here shown is 
just one of the vast army of capable 
and energetic women workers in 
our war plants today—women who 
are helping mightily in the produc- 
tion of the weapons that are des- 
tined to crush the Axis. As it hap- 
pens, this keen-eyed young woman 
is working at the North American 
warplane plant at Inglewood, Calif. 
We got the picture from the Office 
of War Information. 











The scale of rates of the ‘‘additional” 
export tax on silver which ranged from 
12 to 30 percent of the value of the 
amount of foreign exchange, based on 
the valuation of the ore, which exporters 
are required to turn over to the Centra] 
Bank, have been increased in the higher 
price quotation brackets and decreased 
in the middle price quotation brackets. 
No change was made in the lower price 
quotation brackets. 

The “additional” export tax has been 
substantially reduced on the following 
products: Bismuth, by from 17 to 33 per- 
cent; copper, when priced from 11 cents 
per pound up, by from 60 to 100 percent: 
Silver sulfides, by from 18 to 25 percent: 
and gold as a byproduct by from 18 to 
50 percent. On lead, the “additional” 
export tax of 7.5 percent which applied 
on ore of up to 40 percent metallic con- 
tent when the price was from 12.5 to 15 
cents United States currency per 
pound, and on ore of over 50 percent 
metallic content when the price per 
pound was from 7.5 to 9 cents United 
States currency, has been abolished. 

[See FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of March 
27, 1943, for notice of reduction of surcharge 
of export duties on tin and antimony and 
issue of July 17, 1943, for lower “additional” 
export tax on tungsten.] 


British West Indies 


Economic Conditions 


SITUATION IN BARBADOS 


Business conditions in Barbados dur- 
ing May were favorable, and merchants 
reported sales excellent. Dry-goods sales 
were particularly active. The outlook for 
disposal of the large sugar crop appeared 
bright, but molasses was moving very 
slowly. The cost of living remained high, 
but no shortages of essential foodstuffs 
were experienced during the month. 

The sugarcane crop season was near- 
ing completion at the end of the month 
with indications that the second-largest 
crop on record would be produced. The 
cotton picking was completed by the end 
of April, and, for the fourth consecutive 
season, no pink boll worms were found. 
The new cassava factory, started late in 
May, proved successful except for a small 
adjustment. 

Rationing of electricity was officially 
announced in May and became effective 
on June l. Users in the higher consump- 
tion bracket were required to reduce con- 
sumption by 20 percent and those in the 
lower consumption bracket by 10 percent. 
Consumers of less than 10 units per 
month are not affected. 


SITUATION IN JAMAICA 


Business activity continued at a high 
level in Jamaica during June, with a 
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large amount of currency in circulation 
and no serious food shortage resulting 
from the curb on shipping. In general, 
the food situation showed a great im- 
provement compared with a year ago. 
The enlistment of about 9,500 laborers 
for agricultural work in the United States 
temporarily remedied the unemployment 
situation, and the Government is ex- 
pected to take further steps to provide 
employment for sugar workers released 
from the sugar mills when grinding of 
the crop is terminated. Restrictions on 
the sale of building materials has re- 
duced construction. As a result, build- 
ing permits showed a great decline dur- 
ing June; permits continued to be 
granted for the erection of frame dwell- 
ings where local materials are used. 


AGRICULTURE 


The 1942-43 sugar harvest and grind- 
ing season was near completion, and 
most mills reported a satisfactory season 
despite the fact that labor troubles in 
certain districts retarded progress. The 
output of bananas during the month 
showed a decline; no bananas were ex- 
ported up to the end of: April of this 
year. Because of the increased cost of 
production, many planters have discon- 
tinued banana cultivation, and until nor- 
mal shipping is restored there is little 
prospect of any increase in production. 
Coconuts are in demand and continued 
to be gathered in large quantities. Al-, 
though the pimento crop will be much 
smaller this year because of weather con- 
ditions, pimentos were beginning to ap- 
pear on the market at prices similar to 
those prevailing in 1942. A good 1943 
coffee crop is evident. Most of the old 
stock has been sold to the Canadian 
Government, although small stores were 
held and are being disposed of locally. 
Demand for livestock is firm, and prices 
remain at a high level. Dairies continue 
to expand, and fresh milk is disposed of 
on a ready market. Minor crops have 
been harvested in normal quantities, and 
prices have been satisfactory to the 


growers. 
Canada 


Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Nonvitrified Tableware Permitted Im- 
portation under Permit and Exempted 
from Marks-of-Origin Requirement.— 
The total prohibition of imports of cer- 
tain tableware has been removed so as 
to permit importations into Canada on 
a quota basis from the United States and 
other countries outside the sterling area, 
by an amendment to the War Exchange 
Conservation Act, 1940 (parts 1 and 2 
of schedule 1), published in Customs 
Memorandum WM No. 35 (Revised), 
Supplement No. 7, and issued by the De- 
partment of National Revenue, Ottawa, 
dated May 31, 1943. 

Nonvitrified tableware (the types com- 
monly known as semiporcelain, white 
granite, stoneware, Rockingham ware, 
and earthenware) may now be imported 
oh a quota basis upon the necessary im- 
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port permit being approved by the 
Wholesale Trade Administrator of the 
Canadian Wartime Prices and Trade 
Board. 

The short supply of stocks in Canada 
is the reason given for relaxing the im- 
port prohibition on nonvitrified table- 
ware, and because any imports from the 
United States will have to be taken from 
existing stocks which bear no mark of 
the country of origin, an order in council 
effective June 1 canceled the requirement 
for the marking of certain imported 
goods. Consequently, the following im- 
ports into Canada from any source are 
no longer required to be marked with 
an indication of the country of origin: 
“Tableware and decorative household ar- 
ticles of semiporcelain, white granite, 
ironstone, earthenware, stoneware, or 
pottery.” 

It is suggested that users of “Prepar- 
ing Shipments to Canada” (IntTEerR-Na- 
TIONAL REFERENCE SERVICE, July 1941) 
record the following changes in thcir 
copies: 
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Addition to part 2 of schedule 1: 


ex 288: Nonvitrified tableware (the 
types commonly known as 
semiporcelain, white granite, 
stoneware, Rockingham ware, 
and earthenware). 

Delete items 287 and 288 from part 1 of 
schedule 1 and insert therein the following 
items: 

ex 287: Vitrified tableware (china or 
porcelain). 

ex 288: Stoneware, Rockingham ware 
and earthenware, n. o. p., 
other than nonvitrified 
tableware. 


Antimony: Exempted from War Ez- 
change Tax and Special Excise Tar— 
Antimony which is duty free when im- 
ported into Canada from any source, has 
been exempted from the war exchange 
tax and the special excise tax effective 
June 1, 1943, by an order in council pub- 
lished in Customs Memorandum, series 
D, No. 47 (T. C. 127) by the Department 
of National Revenue, Ottawa, on June 23, 
1943. 





and objectives. 


to handle such operation. 


civilian needs must be met. 
behind the lines. 


subject—international law. 


administration of relief. 


and perhaps from day to day. 


Association: 


of State.) 





Pertinent Comments on World Economy Today 


[Being one of a series of excerpts from books, pamphlets, and speeches] 
The “OFRRO”—Its Principles and Procedures 


The experience which the Office of Foreign Relief and Rehabilitation 
Operations has already had in North Africa is illustrative of its methods 
In Tunisia, for example, the Chief of Mission for the Office 
of Foreign Relief and Rehabilitation Operations in North Africa served as a 
civilian member of a military formation known as the Tunisian Detachment 
which was set up by the Army to take care of civilian needs in Tunisia as 
To accumulate stores near the front, 
OFRRO’s supplies were brought up in Army trucks, driven by Army per- 
sonnel, because they had neither the trucks nor the personnel sufficient 
In closest cooperation with the British and 
American forces, OFRRO’s field staff moved on into Gabes and Sousse and 
Sfax and finally into Tunis and Bizerte, arranging for the distribution of 
those supplies which had been carefully planned for and accumulated. 

It is a commonplace of military administration in occupied areas that 
This is not because armies are troubled by 
sentimentalism, but because military necessity and efficiency dictate the 
need for eliminating pockets of civilian distress and therefore disturbances 
It is sometimes surprising to find the extent to which 
military considerations dictate a line of conduct which at first glance appears 
to be purely the product of humanitarianism or of that little-understood 


our armies drove out the Axis forces. 


As in Tunisia, so in other areas as they are liberated, the administration 
of relief will be a matter of concern to the liberating forces. 
is not affected by whatever decisions may from time to time be made by 
theater commanders relating to the extent of civilian participation in the 
Those decisions will vary with a multiplicity of 
factors depending upon local conditions and shifting from week to week 


The Office of Foreign Relief and Rehabilitation Operations holds itself 
ready, in both the planning and the operating stages, to cooperate fully 
with the Army—and, in appropriate cases, with the Navy. When the mili- 
tary situation permits, the Office will take over the job and carry through with 
it. As Governor Lehman stated in his recent address to the Foreign Policy 


“In each liberated area which the President may designate, the Office of 
Foreign Relief and Rehabilitation Operations is to distribute relief goods 
and goods to facilitate the production of basic civilian necessities, whether 
those goods be given away, sold, or bartered. 
single supply line to each liberated area and avoid inconsistency and con- 
fusion in policy and administration.” 


(From a recent address by Philip C. Jessup, Chief of the Division of Personnel 
and Training, Office of Foreign Relief and Rehabilitation Operations, Department 


This principle 


In such way we achieve a 
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Imports of antimony from the United 
States have been subject only to the war 
exchange tax of 10 percent ad valorem. 

The order specifies: “Antimony, or 
regulus of, not ground, pulverized or 
otherwise manufactured.” 


Chile 


Economic Conditions 


There was comparatively little change 
in business conditions in Chile during 
the month of May, only a slight improve- 
ment being evident. Production and 
trade remained active and collections 
good despite the opinion held by some 
that there will be a gradual curtailment 
owing to the prospective decline in raw- 
material inventories. In many respects 
adjustments have already been made, 
and the volume of trade, though re- 
stricted in some lines, is still fairly large. 
The extraordinary session of Congress 
ended during the month with few im- 
portant economic laws enacted. How- 
ever, one purpose of the extraordinary 
session was to get Congress started on 
consideration of the request by the 
President for additional extraordinary 
economic powers to enable him to freeze 
prices, rents, salaries, and wages, to di- 
rect the investment of profits over 15 
percent of invested capital, to alter 
monetary legislation, and to implement 
the Inter-American resolutions on eco- 
nomic-warfare controls; congressional 
committees did actually start consider- 
ing the proposal. 

The regular session of Congress opened 
on May 21, 1943, at which time the Presi- 
dential message discussed a number of 
domestic and international issues, in- 
cluding the proposed measure for addi- 
tional extraordinary power and the situ- 
ation with regard to coal and petroleum 
products. The President pointed out 
that the shortage of petroleum and pe- 
troleum products placed an additional 
burden on coal, which was not available 
in sufficient quantities to meet the needs 
of the country despite greatly increased 
production. 

Manufacturing was active during the 
month and slightly larger supplies of 
certain types of imported raw and semi- 
manufactured materials were available 
at the end of April and early in May, 
which permitted a temporary accelera- 
tion in industrial activities. The basic 
position was unchanged; the raw-mate- 
rial, replacement-parts, and industrial- 
machinery situation still remained tight. 
Domestic industries were also handi- 
capped to a certain extent by shortages 
of fuel. This matter was given consid- 
eration in the President’s speech at the 
opening of Congress. Retail and whole- 
sale trade were active, although some- 
what hampered by depleted inventories 
of imported goods as well as of certain 
domestic products. 

In April there was a recession in the 
volume of foreign trade, but a moderate 
increase in value. The value increase 


was due principally to the increased 
value of exports. The merchandise ex- 
port balance of trade expanded still fur- 
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South Africa Ranks Third 
As Buyer of 


Products 


Brazil’s 


Calling attention to a fact which 
probably was unknown to most of 
its readers, Rio de Janeiro’s morn- 
ing daily, Correio da Manha, states 
that the official figures of Brazil’s 
foreign trade for the first quarter 
of the current year show that the 
Union of South Africa now occupies 
third place as a purchaser of Bra- 
zilian products. Its purchases— 
9. percent of Brazil’s total ex- 
ports—while obviously far below 
those of the United States, Brazil’s 
number-one customer, do at least 
place the Union only a little below 
Argentina, which is the second best 
customer. 

This extraordinary increase of 
business with the South African 
Dominion is certainly caused in 
large part by war conditions which 
have cut that country off from its 
normal sources of supply. Brazil, 
for example, is furnishing a large 
part of the Dominion’s rice needs 
(the country takes over 50,000 tons 
per year), all of which came for- 
merly from Asiatic sources. 

Brazil is once again capturing 
the coffee market of South Africa, 
a market that it had lost to British- 
controlled coffee-producing cen- 
ters. Textiles, skins, and hides are 
likewise finding their way into this 
new market. 

Whether Brazil will be able to 
retain these gains after war condi- 
tions have ceased is of course an- 
other matter. 














ther in April, again augmenting Chile’s 
foreign-exchange resources. To a certain 
extent this has proved embarrassing and 
plans are being discussed to meet this sit- 
uation. One plan advanced by the Minis- 
ter of Finance provides for increasing the 
cash requirements of commercial banks 
so as to force them to tighten up on 
credit, selling foreign exchange to the 
public for use at a later date, selling gold- 
deposit certificates to the public, and 
permitting the public to make peso de- 
posits for conversion into foreign ex- 
change at a later date. The policy of 
selling the excess foreign exchange to 
the Central Bank continues to expand 
the circulating medium which is a prin- 
cipal inflationary factor. The fact that 
the Central Bank buys gold with this 
excess exchange is a favorable long-term 
element, but it is recognized that other 
measures must be taken to offset the 
inflationary influence of new currency 
issues. 

There was a moderate rise in the cost 
of living in March, the last month for 
which statistics are available. Consid- 
erable attention is being given to this 
question, both in and out of the Gov- 
ernment, and various means of contro! 
have been discussed. Labor and agri- 
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culture have been showing signs of be- 
ing restive, especially the former. There 
are labor shortages in certain districts 
and very few instances of any appre- 
ciable increase in the number of persons 
seeking employment. The difficulties 
encountered by the laboring classes in 
meeting increasing expenses appear to 
be more of a problem than unemploy- 
ment. 

During May agriculture was preoccu- 
pied with the request by the President to 
Congress for extraordinary economic 
powers, as well as the unsold hemp sur- 
plus, and shortages of certain supplies, 
such as petroleum products, machinery, 
and miscellaneous imported goods. The 
wool situation in the Magallanes region 
was more favorable, with a good demand 
and prices moving upward. 

During the month there was no im- 
provement in the petroleum situation. 
The Petroleum Supply Board issued an 
official statement warning the public that 
gasoline supplies would be further re- 
stricted, and there were indications that 
the operation of automobiles would be 
still more limited. At present there are 
complaints that agriculture is handi- 
capped by a shortage of supply, and in 
some instances additional quantities of 
gasoline had to be allocated to farmers. 

Early in May a bill was introduced in 
the upper house of Congress to provide a 
private white-collar-employees pension 
institute. This bill would provide for a 
pension at the age of 50, a disability pen- 
sion, pensions for surviving dependents, 
aid to contributors in acquiring property, 
credit facilities for the formation of co- 
operatives of contributors, and aid to 
contributors in obtaining credit from de- 
velopment institutions. The institute 
would be financed by: (1) 10 percent of 
all salaries and other remunerations; 
(2) another 10 percent contributed by 
employers; (3) half of the first monthly 
salary; (4) the first monthly increase; (5) 
not less than 25 percent of all bonuses 
required by law; and (6) the 8.33 percent 
of salary required to be paid now as 
indemnity for years of service. 

This bill is believed to have little 
chance of passing as it will probably meet 
with opposititon from employees and 
certainly with strong opposition from 
employers. 


AGRICULTURE AND FORESTRY 


Prices of most farm products at the 
close of the month were at higher levels 
than those in effect a year ago. In most 
cases demand has exceeded supply, 
with resulting price increases. The 
Government has continued to place ceil- 
ings on food prices to protect consumers, 
but rising costs of production have forced 
increases of fixed prices at frequent in- 
tervals during the year. In May, for ex- 
ample, the Commissariat of Subsistence 
and Prices announced new fixed prices 
for various foodstuffs, such as spaghetti, 
beans, chickpeas, lentils, corn, salt, edi- 
ble oils, rice, sugar, and beverages, as 
well as for such articles as matches, soap, 
brooms, coal, and charcoal. In every 
case the prices were substantially higher 
than at the corresponding time a year 
ago, and in many cases the prices were 
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considerably higher than those prevailing 
in the United States. Farm costs con- 
tinued to rise faster than farm income, 
and increasing governmental controls, 
especially controls in the form of licens- 
ing, and often prohibiting exports of cer- 
tain farm products, were not encouraging 
signs for the agricultural producers of 
the country. 

The economic project which the Pres- 
ident sent to the Congress during April, 
containing provisions which would 
greatly increase and strengthen Govern- 
ment control over prices, salaries, and 
profits, was the subject of much discus- 
sion in farm circles. The National Agri- 
cultural Society, composed principally of 
the big landowners of Chile, expressed its 
opposition to the project in a report sub- 
mitted to the press on May 26, 1943, and 
advocated instead the development and 
stimulation of increased production to 
supply the growing demand for goods. 
The president of the Agricultural Society 
pointed out that the proposed legislation 
“will not result in a solution of existing 
evils or avoid greater ones in the future.” 

Hemp growers and the Chilean Hemp 
Producers’ Association continued to press 
for arrangements for the purchase of a 
part of the 15,000 to 17,000 metric tons 
exportable surplus hemp now being 
retted in central and north central Chile. 

The bean crop is larger than in 1942. 
The official estimate issued by the Chil- 
ean Ministry of Agriculture in May for 
the 1942-43 crop is 766,155 metric quin- 
tals of beans, compared with 693,370 
metric quintals in 1941-42. The crop of 
export varieties of beans will probably be 
smaller than average. Exports of other 
varieties are prohibited. Great interest 
was shown in a possible bean-purchase 
program by the U. S. Commodity Credit 
Corporation. 

Early in May the National Foreign 
Trade Council announced that no li- 
censes would be granted for exports of 
lentils, chickpeas, and eggs. Members of 
the produce trade believe that the prohi- 
bition will be lifted, in whole or in part, 
as soon as the country’s domestic needs 
are determined and an exportable sur- 
plus is earmarked for foreign trade in 
these farm food products. There was a 
continued good demand for Chilean wools 
from the Magallanes region; prices were 
firm, and, in some cases, slightly higher 
than during the previous months. The 
bulk of the fine “Punta” wools have been 
shipped. 

During 1942, a total of 19,829,596 inches 
(pulgadas) of lumber were produced in 
Chile, contrasted with 27,398,175 inches 
produced in 1941. Exports, on the other 
hand, totaled 16,722.4 inches in 1942, 
compared with only 13,808.3 inches in 
1941. 

MINING 


The expected expansion in coal pro- 
duction did not occur in April. On the 
contrary, production was lower than in 
March and only slightly higher than in 
February, probably as a result of absen- 
teeism and a further decline in the num- 
ber of miners. Chile, which ordinarily 
imports liquid fuel and some coal, is 
encountering difficulties in importing 
appreciable quantities, and arrivals of 
combustibles have been greatly reduced 
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compared with normal periods. The ne- 
cessity for the importation of coal is due 
more to Chile’s geographical configura- 
tion than an actual shortage, but under 
present conditions, when supplies from 
outside sources are more difficult to ob- 
tain, domestic production takes on new 
importance, especially during the pres- 
ent season of great demand for coal for 
household use. Various measures under 
study to increase coal production in- 
clude the following proposals: (1) to in- 
crease production of the small mines; (2) 
to arrange for Lota, a large coal mine, to 
have more skilled workers, and to hasten 
the delivery of materials required to in- 
crease the output of this mine by 200 tons 
per day; (3) to bring about 6,000 tons 
of coal per month from Magallanes for 
use in the central zone; (4) to construct 
4,000 workers’ houses in the coal district; 
(5) to ration the consumption of coal; 
and (6) to have the coal companies co- 
operate with the States Mines’ Services. 

The scarcity of coal has affected rail- 
road transportation, and a number of 
trains have been discontinued. The Di- 
rector General of State Railroads has 
expressed the view, however, that most 
of the train services would be restored 
within a short time. 

There was a slight increase in the pro- 
duction of gold in March, compared with 
February, but compared with the corre- 
sponding month of 1942, gold production 
this year was lower. The decrease was 
due to the low placer output, as produc- 
tion of mined and other gold was higher. 
During the first quarter of 1943 the total 
output of gold was 14.3 percent less than 
in the corresponding period of 1942. 

The general index of mining activities 
in March was 102.7, an increase of 3.2 
percent over the preceding month, prob- 
ably as a result of the larger output of 
coal in that month. 


MANUFACTURING 


The general index of industrial activity 
in April, the latest month for which fig- 
ures are available was 178.9 (average for 
1927, 1928, and 1929100) —a continua- 





Six Years Pass: They Meet 
Again 


Here’s a railway box-car story 
that should win some award or 
other. In 1937 the Canadian Na- 
tional Railways shops in eastern 
Canada built a series of new box 
cars. Two of them turned up at 
a Winnipeg war-industry plant the 
other day. One was No. 471901, 
the other was 471902. One came 
from Welland, Ontario, loaded 
with picrite; the other from Van- 
couver, British Columbia, with 
pulp. None of the C. N. R. car- 
record experts can figure out the 
chances of such a thing ever hap- 
pening again. In any well-regu- 
lated “future book” the odds 
would probably be quoted at 
“steen trillion to 1.” 
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tion of the upward movement begun in 
March. The gain this month from the 
March index of 172.8 was 6.1 points, or 
3.5 percent. 

The general index of sales of industrial 
products in April showed a somewhat 
similar advance, rising from 174.7 in 
March to 181.6 in April, a gain of 6.9 
points, or about 3.9 percent. 

The principal advances in industrial 
activities were in sugar refining, and in 
the manufacture of shoes, cement, 
matches, and textiles. There were prob- 
ably a few declines, most likely in brew- 
eries and in the glass industry. The rate 
of domestic production is now limited 
to the extent of the availability of raw 
materials and the ability of the plants 
to maintain a high rate of production 
in the face of the difficulty in obtaining 
machinery, parts, fuel, and adequate la- 
bor, and there are indications that in- 
dustrialists are not altogether optimistic 
regarding the future. Recently the 
Manufacturers Association of Chile ex- 
pressed opposition to the Economic Pow- 
ers Bill under consideration in the Chil- 
ean Congress, also to another bill to 
modify the organic law of the Popular 
Housing Institute, the bill establishing a 
State monopoly of urban transportation, 
and many labor bills proposing to modify 
among other things overtime, pay on 
holidays, paid vacations for years of 
service, and compensation for labor ac- 
cidents. 

There are indications of a possible 
trend toward a campaign for increased 
tariffs in the post-war period to protect 
domestic industries which are now en- 
joying a period of great activity. Be- 
cause of the war and the transportation 
situation, domestic industries, even un- 
economic ones, are at present enjoying a 
protection over and above what would 
be given to them under normal condi- 
tions. There is a scarcity of imported 
commodities, and those on the market 
are selling for high prices. As a result, 
many locally manufactured industrial 
products regardless of quality, enjoy a 
demand and protection which they 
would not ordinarily have. In the post- 
war period the domestic industries are 
not likely to relinquish voluntarily any 
part of their market, and they will prob- 
ably institute an active campaign for 
additional tariff protection. 


PRICES AND LIVING Costs 


There was a continuation in the rise 
of the cost of living in March, though the 
upward curve was less sharp than in 
previous months. From 333 in February 
(March 1928=100) the general index 
rose to 336.1 in March, an increase of 3.1 
point, or 1.9 percent. Three components 
of the general index—food, rent, and 
miscellaneous—showed increases, while 
clothing remained stationary. There 
was a marked decline in the index of 
light and power, but this was due to a 
modification of a technical nature in the 
method of calculation. This drop in the 
index of light and power largely offset 
the influence of rises in the other com- 
ponents in the general index of the cost 
of living. Wholesale prices in March, 
the latest month for which statistics are 
available, experienced a moderate rise, 
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the general index going from 803.3 
(1913=100) in February to 808.8 in 
March, a gain of 5.5 points, or about 0.7 
percent. 

The high cost of living is the subject 
of considerable debate in the press and 
in Congress. The proposed economic law 
which would give emergency powers to 
the executive contains provisions for 
price and wage fixings in an attempt to 
control inflation. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


During April the volume of Chilean 
foreign trade decreased by 14 percent 
compared with March, but the value in- 
creased by 6.3 percent. The principal 
decline in volume was in the import 
trade, but there was also a drop in the 
volume of exports, though the value of 
the latter increased. The rise in the 
value of the foreign trade in March was 
entirely due to the influence of the ex- 
port trade, as the value of imports was 
actually less than in the preceding 
month. The export balance of trade 
was very large. 

The decline in imports during the 
month was due to decreased arrivals ot 
merchandise from Peru and Argentina. 
In volume, Peru was again the leading 
country in supplying Chilean imports, 
followed by the United States and Ar- 
gentina. Peru accounted for 63.8 per- 
cent of the import trade by volume, the 
United States 15.2 percent, and Argen- 
tina 14.1 percent. On a value basis, the 
United States was the first supplier, ac- 
counting for 34.6 percent of all imports, 
compared with 31 percent in March. 
Other important countries figuring in 
the import trade in April, with their per- 





American Congress of 


Chauffeurs 


With the aid and support of the 
Pan American Union, and with’ 
representatives from many of the 
American Republics present, the 
Second American Congress of 
Chauffeurs met at Montivideo, 
Uruguay, for one week beginning 
June 25. 

Of particular interest to the 
United States is a resolution rec- 
ommending that the construction 
of the uncompleted sections of 
the Pan American Highway be 
facilitated as much as possible. 

Among the more important 
resolutions also was one recom- 
mending the _ designation of 
specified sections of the Pan 
American Highway to be named 
after appropriate national heroes 
of the countries traversed. An- 
other of interest recommends 
that the appropriate authorities 
of Argentina and Uruguay adopt 
the custom of driving to the right 
prevailing in other western hemi- 
sphere countries, in order to mini- 
mize the likelihood of accidents 
when citizens of those nations 
pass beyond their frontiers. 
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centage for April and the March percent- 
age shown in parentheses, were: Peru 
20.6 percent (27.3); Argentina 17.4 per- 
cent (17.5); Brazil 16.2 percent (12.3); 
and Great Britain 2.1 percent (3.1). 

The United States was again the prin- 
cipal country of destination of Chilean 
exports, taking 71.6 percent of the value 
of all exports in April, compared with 
72.3 percent in March, though the value 
in April was actually higher than in 
March. Argentina was again Chile’s sec- 
ond-best customer, taking 5.3 percent o1 
the value of all exports compared with 
3.9 percent in March. Brazil main- 
tained its third place as a purchaser of 
Chilean products by taking 3.2 percent 
of all exports, compared with 2.8 percent 
in March; Peru was fourth in value pur- 
chasing only 0.8 percent of Chilean ex- 
ports by value. 


China 


Transport and Communication 


Report of North China Railway Cor- 
poration.—The North China Railway 
Corporation has been operating satis- 
factorily since it foundation 4 years ago, 
according to Japanese radio comments. 

In its recently released annual report, 
the corporation states that trackage has 
been increased from 5,000 to 6,000 kilo- 
meters. Passenger traffic has tripled 
since 1939, and freight movement is more 
than half again as much. 

The distance traversed by bus lines otf 
the corporation is reported as increasing 
over 400 percent—from 4,000 to 17,300 


kilometers. 
Cuba 


Economic Conditions 


CONFEDERATION OF PRODUCERS FORMED 


A Confederation of Producers of Cuba 
(Confederacién de Productores de Cuba) 
was recently organized by local business 
interests for the purpose of studying and 
aiding in the solution of social and eco- 
nomic problems arising from the present 
emergency, and to collaborate with 
Congress with regard to the problems 
arising from rationing, supply, and con- 
sumption. 

The objectives of the confederation 
include the following: To encourage 
employers to protect and develop the 
country’s natural resources so that it 
will be in a position to confront the diffi- 
culties created by the war; to promote 
new agricultural and industrial activities 
and to insure that established industries 
attain their maximum production to 
meet Cuba’s requirements; to encourage 
the expansion and improvement of 
transportation facilities as a means of 
improving the national production; and 
to obtain official recognition so that the 
Federal Government, as well as the pro- 
vincial and municipal governments may 
hear and consult with the confederation 
on any matters that affect the groups 
represented. 
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“Sour Humor” 


The latest jibe at the starvation 
rations which are left to Hollanders 
after the Germans loot the coun- 
try’s food supplies, runs as follows, 
according to the Dutch Nazi news- 
paper Volk en Vaderland, which 
criticized it as “sour humor”’: 

Q. “Do you know why cigarette 
papers are so scarce?”’ 

A. “They all go to the butchers, 
who use ’em for wrapping up their 
customers’ meat orders.” 











Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Exportation of Unmounted Diamonds 
and Precious Stones Prohibited——The 
exportation from Cuba of unmounted 
diamonds and other precious stones has 
been prohibited by a decree of the Cuban 
Department of Commerce published in 
the Gaceta Oficial of June 1, 1943. The 
decree also prohibits the exportation of 
mounted diamonds except under prior 
export permit and provides that export 
permits will be granted for these only if 
the cost of Cuban labor involved is at 
least 30 percent of the total value of the 
jewelry as shown in the commercial in- 
voice. Rough diamonds imported into 
Cuba for cutting and reexportation are 
not affected by this decree and will con- 
tinue to be subject to existing regula- 
tions. It was stated that this decree was 
deemed necessary to curb the increase 
in the exportation of diamonds and 
precious stones which was proving harm- 
ful to the local jewelry industry. 

Establishment of Cuban Coffee Grow- 
ers’ Association.—A National Association 
of Cuban Coffee Growers, made up of 
persons engaged in coffee growing, has 
been organized in Cuba in accordance 
with decree No. 1396, published in the 
Gaceta Oficial of May 8, 1943. 


Denmark 
Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Trade Agreement for Second Half of 
1943 Signed With Finland.—An agree- 
ment between Denmark and Finland, 
applying to merchandise exchange be- 
tween the two countries during the 
second half of 1943, was signed at Hel- 
sinki on June 30, according to the 
Finnish press. 

Under this agreement Finland is ex- 
pected to supply Denmark with lumber, 
cellulose, paper, paper board, paper yarn 
and cloth, asbestos products, and some 
other commodities, to a total value of 
200,000,000 Finnish marks, and is to re- 
ceive from Denmark a wide variety of 
goods, including sugar, synthetic honey, 
“Ovaltine,” milk, preserves, soup eX- 
tracts, blood plasma, pharmaceutical 
preparations, blood albumen, fire clay, 
tile products, insulators, metal goods, 
machinery, and apparatus ‘including 
radio). 
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Unfilled quotas established under pre- 
vious agreements remain valid, while the 
present agreement may be amplified 
later. 


Dominican 
Republic 


Wartime Commodity Controls 


Paper: Exportation, Importation, and 
Transfer Subject to Government Regu- 
lations.—The importation, transfer, and 
exportation of paper of any type, and 
all operations in connection with that 
article other than those of retail sales 
in the Dominican Republic, are prohib- 
ited except under prior Government per- 
mit, according to decree No. 1168 of May 
26, 1943. The decree also appoints a 
Paper Controller to carry out is pro- 
visions. 

The Import-Export Control Commit- 
tee will be guided by the recommenda- 
tions of the Paper Controller in the 
issuance of import recommendations and 
export permits for paper products. All 
transfers of paper stocks between im- 
porters, between importers and whole- 
salers, or between wholesalers and con- 
sumers must be approved by the Paper 
Controller in accordance with the final 
use of the paper in question. 

This measure was deemed necessary 
in view of the restricted supply of news- 
print and other paper products from the 
United States. 


Egypt 


Exchange and Finance 


Supplementary Income Taz In- 
creased.—The supplementary tax levied 
upon the amount of income tax paid 
in Egypt has been increased from 4 to 5 
percent for the fiscal year beginning 
May 1, 1943, according to the’ Journal 
Officiel of April 27, 1943. The supple- 
mentary tax is assessed upon the total 
amount paid upon income derived from 
private investments, commerce, industry, 
and labor. It is not applicable to land- 





Freight Canoes Still Used in 
North 


Big freight canoes remain a use- 
ful means of transport in Canada’s 
northern “bush country,” and 
there is constant demand for this 
type of craft for northern waters. 
Twelve 22-foot freight canoes were 
recently shipped over the Canadian 
National Railways to Waboden and 
Churchill—on Hudson Bay—and 
also to Waterways, Alberta, for 
eventual use at far-northern posts 
of the Hudson’s Bay Co. 
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tax payments of less than £E2 a year, to 
laborers’ wages which do not exceed 
60 P. T. a day, or to the earned income 
of salaried taxpayers which does not 
exceed £E120 a year. 

Amusement Taxes Raised.—The rates 
of taxation imposed upon admission to 
theaters, race tracks, and other places 
of amusement in Egypt have been in- 
creased, effective from June 3, by 
amounts ranging from 20 to 25 percent 
of the former rates. On the same date 
the stamp duty on winning pari-mutuel 
race tickets and lottery tickets was in- 
creased from 10 to 15 percent. The new 
rates of taxation were imposed by means 
of decrees which were issued May 30 and 
published in the Journal Officiel of 
June 3. 


France 


Transport and Communication 


Electrification of Railways.—Continu- 
ation of the electrification of the Mont- 
auban-Sete railway line in France is 
a part of the program now being worked 
out for the improvement of transport 
facilities. Preparatory work has been 
done on the Paris-Lyon line, and the 
Paris-Nimes section is to receive elec- 
tricity from a power station now under 
construction in the East Pyrenees, and 
from Genissiat on the Rhone, states the 
British press. 

Additional sections of the Paris-Tou- 
louse railway line are being electrified. 
Work is progressing on the line between 
Brive and Montauban, 163 kilometers, 
and between Bordeaux and Montauban, 
206 kilometers—thus completing the en- 
tire route. Expresses are expected to 
operate between Toulouse and Paris be- 
fore the close of the year. 

Future electrification plans include 
the Lyon-Marseille section by way of 
Avignon and the Lyon-Marseille line, 
both on the banks of the Rhone River; 
also the Marseille-Nice-Montone, Lyon- 
Geneva, and Macon-Amberieu sections 
by way of the Bourg lines. 


Gold Coast 


Exchange and Finance 


Income Tax Proposed in the Gold 
Coast.—A bill to provide for the first 
tax on income in the Gold Coast has been 
introduced in the Legislative Council, 
according to the Gold Coast Gazette of 
April 17. The bill would impose a flat 
rate of 5s. (25 percent) on every pound 
of the profits of registered companies, 
while the rate of tax on individuals 
would be graduated from 3d. on every 
pound of the first £200 of taxable income 
to 10s. per pound on income above £10,- 
000. An exemption of £150 is proposed 
for single persons and £350 for married 
persons. Provision is made for partial 
reciprocal relief for companies paying 
taxes in parts of the Empire outside the 
Gold Coast. 
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New Dutch Air Line, West 
Indies to U. S. 


A new direct air line between 
Miami and the Netherlands West 
Indies will be inaugurated soon, 
the Royal Dutch Air Lines, 
K. L. M., has recently disclosed. 
The exact date of the first flight 
cannot be revealed for reasons of 
security. 

Dutch -pilots, flying American 
Lockheed, Wright-motored planes, 
will maintain a twice-weekly air- 
mail, air-express, and passenger 
service. Two routes will be flown 
alternating from Curacao and 
Aruba by way of Kingston. Ja- 
maica; Port-au-Prince, Haiti, and 
Camaguey, Cuba. The flying time 
will be 1 day on either route. 

Previously, air service from the 
commercially important islands of 
Curacao and Aruba to the United 
States has been indirect, by con- 
necting carriers. 











Guatemala 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Duty Rebate Granted on Certain Food 
Products Packed in Glass Containers.— 
A rebate of 25 percent of the Guatemaian 
import duties on certain food products 
which were formerly imported in tin con- 
tainers but now are of necessity packed 
in glass containers, has been authorized 
by a customs circular dated June 8, 1943. 

The duty rebate applies under the stip- 
ulated condition only to products which 
have a base of cereals or other nutritive 
substances and which are used as foods 
for infants and invalids. 


Powdered Glue Classified for Customs 
Purposes —Powdered glue with a resin 
base has been classified for customs pur- 
poses under the Guatemalan import tar- 
iff item covering glues and mucilages, in 
liquid or paste form, for industrial pur- 
poses, and made dutiable at 0.15 quetzal 
per gross kilogram, according to a cus- 
toms circular appearing in the Diario 
Oficial of June 10, 1943. 


Chicle: Export Duty and Production 
Taz Increased.—The Guatemalan export 
duty on chicle, including second-grade 
chicle and latex used in the manufacture 
of chewing gum, has been increased from 
0.075 to 0.10 quetzal per pound, gross 
weight, by an executive decree published 
June 1, 1943 and effective the day fol- 
lowing. 

At the same time, another executive 
decree increased the tax on the produc- 
tion of chicle not intended for export 
from 7.50 to 10 quetzales per quintal. 

[For previous announcement of production 


tax and export duty on chicle, see FOREIGN 
CoMMERCE WEEKLY of June 8, 1940.] 
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Haiti 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Minimum Tariff Rates Extended to all 
American Republics —The Haitian min- 
imum tariff rates have been extended to 
imports from all American republics, ac- 
cording to Haitian decree law No. 270 of 
May 19, 1943. Previously, imports from 
Bolivia, Brazil, Guatemala, Nicaragua, 
Panama, Paraguay, Uruguay, and Vene- 
zuela were subject to the Haitian maxi- 
mum rates (double the minimum rates) 
of import duty. 

[The differential tariff system of Haiti was 
set up by a decree law of April 9, 1935, which 
established a maximum rate of 100 percent 
over the regular (now the minimum) rate 
in the case of countries which did not buy 
Haitian goods valued at 1 percent or more 
of total Haitian exports or whose sales to 
Haiti in a specified year were valued at less 
than one-half of 1 percent of total Haitian 
imports. ] 

Tires, Tubes, and Automotive Spare 
Parts: Exemption from Import Duties 
Granted Imports for Specified Use—Im- 
ports of tires, tubes, and automotive 
spare parts for use exclusively by the 
Haitian Transportation Co. in connec- 
tion with its overland operations in pro- 
visioning Puerto Rico are exempted from 
the payment of the regularly applicable 
import duties, including weighing 
charges, according to Haitian Presiden- 
tial decree No. 277, promulgated in Le 
Moniteur of June 7, 1943. 

In the case of imports of these articles 
through ports other than Port-au- 
Prince, exemption is also granted from 
the payment of wharfage charges. 


Hong Kong 


Transport and Communication 


Telegraph Services Between Hong 
Kong and Other Japanese-Occupied 


> 
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Territories Expanded.—Telegraph serv- 
ices between Hong Kong and other Jap- 
anese-occupied territories are being ex- 
panded, according to radio broadcasts 
from Japan. 

Telegrams reportedly can now be sent 
from Hong Kong to the Philippines, 
Burma, Borneo, the Celebes, and Bali. 


Kenya 


Transport and Communication 


Deep-Water Berths Under Construc- 
tion.—The two deep-water berths under 
construction at Mombasa, Kenya, are 
reported by the British press to be near- 
ing completion. The estimated initial 
cost of these berths is £410,300. 


Madagascar 


Wartime Commodity Controls 


Liquid Fuels and Lubricating Oils: Im- 
portation and Distribution Regulated.— 
The Committee of Importers of Hydro- 
carbons has been made responsible for 
supplying Madagascar with liquid fuels 
and lubricating oils, and for distributing 
these products, as well as fuels with an 
alcohol base manufactured in the Colony, 
by an order of April 28, 1943, published 
in the Journal Officiel of Madagascar on 
May 1. 

The sale of liquid fuels and lubricating 
oils is subject to presentation by the 
purchaser of a purchase permit issued 
by the above Committee. 

Cement: Distribution and Sale of Im- 
ports Regulated—Importers (adminis- 
tration or private persons) of foreign 
cement into Madagascar must declare 
all cement placed in stock to the Direc- 
tion General of Public Works, by an order 





Livestock and Agricultural Fair for Bolivia 


Arrangements are being made in La Paz for a proposed Livestock and 
Agricultural Fair to be held in the Bolivian capital next October, says an 
article in the newspaper Ultima Hora, of La Paz. 

The Fair, which will be built around Argentine products, has the approval 
of the Ministries of Agriculture of both countries, adds the Bolivian journal. 
Sefior Dante Amadeo, an official of tke Argentine Rural Confederation, is 
completing arrangements in La Paz for the participation of Argentine agri- 


cultural and commercial interests. 


The Fair is to be underwritten to the extent of $300,000 by the Agricultural 
Bank and Rural Society of Bolivia, says Ultima Hora. 
recovered later by the sale at public auction of animals and products ex- 
hibited during the Fair, the newspaper adds. 

The newspaper goes on to point out that the two countries are mutually 
dependent, despite ethnic and other differences, and suggests personal 
relations between agriculturists and businessmen, such as the Fair promises 
to promote, as the best means of solving common problems. 

Ultima Hora comments that Argentina is in a position to supply Bolivia 
with its exportable surplus of foodstuffs and manufactured goods, in return 
for Bolivian oil, rubber, and quinine. 
present retail price of Argentine products in Bolivia is several times the 
Argentine producers, however, are considering opening direct 
retail outlets in Bolivia to permit placing goods in the hands of consumers 
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of May 5, 1943, published in the Journal 
Officiel of May 8. 

Effective from May 8, 1943, permits 
from the Direction General of Public 
Works must be obtained for the purchase 
of cement of third parties, the transfer 
between third parties, or the use by im- 
porters for their own needs. 

The holding and use of cement fur- 
nished by British authorities for work to 
be done for their account are not sub- 
ject to these requirements. 


Transport and Communication 


Roadbed to be Constructed.—Con- 
struction of a roadbed for a railway, 62 
miles in length, between Antsirabe and 
Ambositra, located on the high plateau 
in the interior of Madagascar, has been 
ordered, according to the Journal Officie] 
de Madagascar et Dépendances. When 
the necessary steel frames are available, 
bridges and other work will be under- 
taken. 


Nigeria 


Wartime Commodity Controls 


Prohibition of Export of Locally Woven 
Cloth.—The export of all types of locally 
woven cloth has been prohibited, accord- 
ing to the Nigeria Gazette of April 8. 
The reasons are the conservation of raw 
cotton and shipping space, and the utili- 
zation of available manpower in the pro- 
duction of peanuts, palm kernels, and 
palm oil. 


Exchange and Finance 


Customs and Excise Tazes Increased.— 
Customs receipts in 1942-43 totaled 
£3,328,000, compared with £3,004,000 col- 
lected in the preceding fiscal year. Im- 
port duties aggregated £2,779,000 and 
export duties amounted to £549,000, com- 
pared with £2,366,000 and £639,000, re- 
spectively, for 1941-42. 

Excise taxes collected during the 
1942-43 fiscal year showed a net increase 
of £214,000 to a total of £292,000. 


Palestine 


Exchange and Finance 


Deficit Results from Financial Opera- 
tions in 1942—43.—Preliminary figures 
for Palestine government revenues and 
expenditures show that expenditures 
amounted to £P9,860,000 for the fiscal 
year ended March 31, 1943, as against 
£P7,460,000 for the preceding fiscal year. 
Revenues were £P8,770,000 (£P8,330,000) 
leaving a deficit of £P1,090,000 (surplus 
£P840,000). The accumulated surplus 
on April 1, 1942, was £P5,270,000, and 
after allowing for the 1942-43 deficit 
the accumulated surplus on April 1, 1943 
was £P4,180,000. 

Customs collections declined slightly to 
£P2,310,000, licenses, taxes, and other 
local revenues rose to £P5,790,000 from 
£P3,860,000 while grants-in-aid from the 
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DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


United Kingdom declined to £P670,000 
from £P2,100,000. 

Details of expenditures are not yet 
available. 


Sweden 


Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Margarine: Import Duty and Excise 
Tar Again Reduced; Vitamin-A Content 
Increased.—The Swedish import duty on 
“household” margarine (with a melting 
point below 36° C.) has been reduced 
from 0.55 crown to 0.45 crown per kilo- 
gram, while the excise tax on such 
margarine produced in Sweden has been 
reduced from 0.40 crown to 0.30 crown 
per kilogram, effective from April 22, 
1943, by a royal decree of April 16, pub- 
lished in the Svensk Forfattningssamling 
No. 193 of April 21, 1943. 


|See ForREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Octo- 
ber 3, 1942, for an announcement concerning 
previous reductions. ] 


This action has been taken for the 
benefit of retailers. The wholesale price 
of margarine was reduced by 0.10 crown 
per kilogram, the retail price being main- 
tained at 3 crowns per kilogram. 

It is understood that the vitamin-A 
content of household margarine has been 
increased from 13.75 international units 
to 16.25 units per gram, by increasing 
the carotin vitamin from 10 units to 12.5 
units per gram. The cod-liver-oil, vita- 
min-A content remains at 3.75 units, it 
being impossible to reach the desired 10 
units per gram from this source because 
of the current shortage of cod-liver oil. 
The vitamin-D content remains at 1.25 
international units per gram. The in- 

539304— 43 3 


crease of the vitamin-A content of but- 
ter, either by the admixture of carotin or 
by improved stock feeding, is under con- 
sideration. 


Union of South 
Africa 


Transport and Communication 


Drydock at Capetown Under Construc- 
tion,—Construction on the drydock at 
Capetown, which is to be the largest in 
South Africa, is being pushed toward 
completion. On March 13, the first pile 
of the cofferdam was driven; dredging of 
the site began in May and over 500,000 
cubic yards of spoil (silt) have been re- 
moved. Approximately 4,000 piles must 
be driven to complete the cofferdam 
around the site of the drydock so that 
the water may be pumped out and work 
started. 

About one-third of the total cost which 
includes the machinery and the gates 
will be supplied by Great Britain. 


Uruguay 


Economic Conditions 


In June the people of Uruguay began 
to think more seriously about certain do- 
mestic problems, principally shortages, 
rationing, high prices, and ways by which 
the administration might alleviate these. 

The necessity for a “return to the soil” 
has been emphasized by internal short- 
ages. Even if Uruguay cannot compete 
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agriculturally in world markets, it could 
produce more for domestic consumption, 
and specific measures for rural aid and 
rehabilitation have been receiving care- 
ful consideration. 

Demands for reduced Government ex- 
penditures and balancing of the budget 
have led to the creation of a National 
Economic Council to study the problems 
and propose solutions, and a separate 
commission of qualified experts was set 
up for the special purpose of devising 
a more rational plan for the primary dis- 
tribution of public-debt issues, both na- 
tional and municipal. The Council is 
also to study the general problem. of 
inflation of the price level, and the effect 
of such temporary expediencies as ra- 
tioning and price-fixing, as well as social, 
unemployment, and labor problems. 
Above all, it is to concern itself with 
fundamental shortages, such as the fuel 
shortage. 


LIVESTOCK AND AGRICULTURE 


Cattle receipts during the month of 
May were 146,720 head, compared with 
the revised figure of 122,746 in April. 
Sheep receipts for May were 76,754, com- 
pared with the revised figure of 73,459 
in April. 

Activities in the packing houses in 
June returned to a more normal state. 
The recent heavy offerings of cattle, es- 
pecially lean cows and heifers suitable 
for canning, caused a price recession of 
from 3 to 4 cents per kilogram liveweight, 
but it was believed that such offerings 
would soon cease. Cattle raisers report 
that their losses because of the drought 
amounted to approximately 25 percent 
of their original herds, and there is some 
reason to expect further losses in the 
winter as a result of the lack of fodder 
and the present weak condition of the 
animals. 

The average price of salted hides per 
100 kilograms, from January 1 to April 
30, was 37.69 pesos compared with 38.71 
for the entire year 1942. The average 
price, per 10 kilograms, for superfine 
cross wool from January 1 to April 30 was 
8.94 pesos against 11.01 for the entire 
year 1942. The average price per kilo- 
gram liveweight of all cattle sold from 
January 1 to March 31 was 12.2 cen- 
tesimos against 13.6 for the entire year 
1942; steers fell to 14.3 from 14.9, cows 
to 10.1 from 11.7, and sheep to 10.8 from 
13.2. 

Good weather with well-distributed 
rainfall and no frosts, has left the land 
in excellent condition for preparation 
for the winter crops. Because there is a 
considerable balance of wheat remain- 
ing from last season, however, it is pos- 
sible that less will be planted this year. 
On the other hand, the sowing of flax, 
which sold very well, will probably be 
increased. The harvesting of the potato 
crop was completed in June, and, as 
was predicted, was small. The 1943 rice 
crop was estimated at 14,719 tons against 
18,153 tons for 1942. 

The Ministers of Finance and of Live- 
stock and Agriculture conferred on 
measures to stimulate a “return to the 
soil” movement, and agricultural experts 


(Continued on p. 31) 








Automotive 
Products 


New Two-Way Mrrror 


A two-way automobile mirror has been 
designed recently in England which 
makes it possible for a driver to see not 
only overtaking traffic but also oncom- 
ing traffic when he is behind large mov- 
ing vehicles going in the same direction, 
according to a British technical journal. 
The two mirrors are attached by an arm, 
permitting adjustments. One mirror is 
divided horizontally; the upper part 
shows overtaking traffic and the lower 
part oncoming traffic through the reflec- 
tion of the second mirror. 

The device, it is claimed, reduces the 
risk of head-on collisions and lessens 
wear and tear on tires and brakes occa- 
sioned by suddenly pulling out from and 
into traffic lanes. 


Beverages 


ESTIMATED RUM PRODUCTION, JAMAICA 
(B. W. I.) 


Jamaica will have an output of 19,000 
puncheons (1 puncheon=110 Imperial 
gallons) of rum in the 1942-43 season, 
the Rum Pool estimates. Rum is said 
to be in demand both for domestic con- 
sumption and for export and prices are 
excellent, it is said. 


Chemicals 


MAGNESIUM COMPOUNDS MANUFACTURED 
IN AUSTRALIA 


Many magnesium compounds are now 
being manufactured by an Adelaide, 
Australia, firm, the British press reports. 

Products include both light and heavy 
carbonate of magnesia, needed in the 
rubber, paint, leather, scientific glass- 
ware, firebrick, and other essential indus- 
tries. 

Magnesium sulfate has been produced 
by the company for many years from 
deposits of magnesite in South Australia. 


CHEMICAL MANUFACTURE, BRITISH EAST 
AFRICA 


A number of projects initiated by the 
East African Development Board for the 
manufacture of chemicals are now under 
way, the British press reports. 

A caustic-soda factory has been com- 
pleted, and plants are being established 
for the production. of sodium silicate, 
copper sulfate, sodium sulfide, sodium 
arsenite, pyrethrum extract, and other 
chemicals from domestic raw materials. 
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COMMODITIES 


DYESTUFFs AMONG COLOMBIA’S PRINCIPAL 
IMPORTS 


Dyestuffs were among Colombia’s 15 
principal import items in 1942, according 
to figures published by the Direccion Na- 
cional de Estadistica Contraloria General 
de la Republica. 

Imports of dyestuffs from the United 
States in 1942 amounted to 227,972 net 
kilograms, valued at 773,071 pesos. 


INDUSTRIAL-ALCOHOL PRODUCTION, EIRE 


Since Eire has no potato surplus, it is 
not expected that the industrial-alcohol 
factories in Labbadish and Carndonagh 
will open this season, a ritish trade 
journal reports. 

The Cooley plant, which was the only 
one of the five industrial-alcohol fac- 
tories in operation this year, has been 
able to obtain small supplies of potatoes. 
Formalin is also produced at this factory. 


EXPLOSIVES May BE PRODUCED IN EIRE 


The manufacture of liquid-oxygen ex- 
plosives for blasting purposes is under 
consideration in Eire, says a British trade 
publication. 


Yeast Factory ESTABLISHED IN FINLAND 


A food yeast factory is being estab- 
lished in Finland by a sulfite plant at 
Lielahti, near Tammerfors, a European 
chemical publication reports. 








New Iron and Steel Plant 
for Chile? 


The board of Chile’s Corporacion 
de Fomento de la Produccion (Cor- 
poration for the Furtherance of 
Production), at a special meeting, 
approved the plan for the organiza- 
tion of a stock company that will 
establish and operate a new iron 
and steel plantinthe country. The 
basic capital of this company will 
be 50,000,000 pesos, half of which 
amount will be contributed by the 
Corporation and the rest by private 
investors. This initial capital can 
be increased to the sum of 200,- 
000,000 pesos. 

The board of directors will be 
made up of 11 persons, 5 designated 
by the Corporation and 6 by the 
shareholders. The chairman of 
the board will be chosen from the 
latter, by the President of Chile 
from three names presented to him 
by the board. 

Among the principles governing 
the new organization is one pro- 
hibiting the sale of stock to foreign 
individuals or foreign companies 
whose principal center of opera- 
tions is outside of Chile. 
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Sugar products from the sulfite will be 
used in the manufacturing process, 
which will be carried out according to 
methods developed in Germany. 

The plant, which will have a capacity 
of 1,000,000 kilograms of dry yeast, is 
expected to begin operations in the fall. 


PYRETHRUM PRODUCTION, INDIA 


Although present production is on a 
small scale, the growing of pyrethrum 
in India has possibilities, says the British 
press. 

In 1940, seeds were obtained from Dal- 
matia and experiments carried out in a 
number of agricultural departments. 
Cultivation was not successful in some 
regions, but it showed promise in other 
districts, particularly in the Punjab, As- 
sam, and Kashmir. Bombay, United 
Provinces, Sind, and Mysore were found 
unsuitable for the crop. 

Analyses of the flower samples from 
Assam showed about 1.13 percent pyreth- 
rum content and from Kashmir and 
the Punjab 0.95 percent, both of which 
are below those from Kenya. Assam ap- 
pears to be the most favorable Province 
for the cultivation of pyrethrum, since 
profitable results are obtainable at an al- 
titude of 4,000 feet or above, with a com- 
paratively dry climate and well-drained 
light soil. Yields as high as 400 pounds 
of dried flowers per acre have been ob- 
tained in some areas. 


PHOSPHATE-ROcK PROSPECTS, NEW 
ZEALAND 


The British Phosphates Committee 
will make available in New Zealand 
160,000 tons of phosphate rock for the 
current season, according to an an- 
nouncement by the Assistant Director of 
Agriculture. 

A contract also has been made for 
20,000 tons of low-grade Clarendon rock 
containing from 10 to 12 percent phos- 
phate. Low-grade superphosphate has 
been produced from this rock, and ex- 
periments in making a high-grade mate- 
rial are said to have been satisfactory. 


NEW ZEALAND’S IMPORTS OF INSECTICIDES 
AND DISINFECTANTS, 1942 


Insecticides and _ disinfectants im- 
ported into New Zealand in 1942 were 
valued at £144,151, a drop from the 1941 
total of £237,258, the British press an- 
nounces. 

Imports of soda ash amounted to 138,- 
952 hundredweight in 1942, with a value 
of £64,099; the 1941 total was 228,673 
hundredweight, worth £104,226. 


PYRETHRUM EXPERIMENTS, PERU 


Trial plantings of pyrethrum in Peru 
have proved satisfactory, says the for- 
eign press. 

The output for the 1942-43 season 
probably will not exceed 10 tons, how- 
ever, and at present no export trade is 
expected to develop. 
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SWITZERLAND’S NEW PHOSPHATE-FERTI- 
LIZER INDUSTRY 


A new industry is to be established in 
Switzerland for the manufacture of 
phosphate fertilizers, the European press 
reports. 

The concentration process will be car- 
ried out in a plant at Bussigny, and the 
grinding will be done at La Sarraz. It 
is expected that from 200 to 250 persons 
will be employed. 


WASTE LIME USED FOR FERTILIZER, U. K. 


Farmers in the United Kingdom are 
utilizing waste lime for fertilizer pur- 
poses, states the British Press. 

From 20,000 to 30,000 tons of this ma- 
terial from a local sugar-beet factory 
were used in Worcestershire last year, it 
is reported. 


Coal and Fuel 


Gases 


INCREASED FUEL CONSUMPTLON, ARGENTINA 


The 17-percent increase in caloric con- 
sumption of fuel in Argentina between 
1939 and 1942 is. indicative of greater 
industrial activity in that country. 

The caloric value of fuels of foreign 
origin decreased from 42 percent of the 
total in 1939 to 15 percent in 1942. In 
pre-war days 3,000,000 tons of coal were 
imported annually from Great Britain, 
put present imports from this source are 
only a fraction of this amount. Other 
sources are South Africa, Chile, and the 
United States. 

Argentina produces about two-thirds 
of its petroleum requirements. The fuel 
situation has been eased somewhat by a 
huge corn surplus and to a lesser extent 
by a surplus of flaxseed, linseed oil, and 
cil cake. 


EFFORTS MADE TO INCREASE COAL PRODUC- 
TION IN CHILE 


Coal production in Chile dropped 8 
percent in April 1943, to 171,495 metric 
tons, from the 186,729 metric tons re- 
ported for March, preliminary figures 
show. April production was also below 
the monthly average of 175,442 metric 
tons for the first 4 months of 1943; the 
1942 monthly average was 179,200 metric 
tons. 

Construction of new living quarters in 
the city of Lota, Chile, is expected to 
result in the employment of additional 
coal miners, which it is hoped will in- 
crease production to as much as 200 tons 
aday. A loan of 4,000,000 pesos for this 
purpose has been made by the Coor- 
dinating Committee of the Popular 
Housing Institute; estimates show a need 
for 500 houses to cost about 10,000,000 
pesos. 

The Coordinating Committee has also 
adopted a resolution to invest up to 
4,000,000 pesos in existing coal companies 
that are in need of funds to increase 
production or to open up new projects. 
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Tung Oil Will Be Replaced 
in Can and Closure 
Enamels 


The War Food Administration 
and the War Production Board re- 
cently reduced the quantity of 
critical tung oil to be made avail- 
able for the next 12 months in the 
manufacture of metal food con- 
tainers. Castor and treated lin- 
seed oils will be used as replace- 
ments. 

For the current quarter—July, 
August, and September—the new 
tung-oil quota is 85 percent of that 
used in food-container enamels 
and lacquers during the same 
quarter of 1942. Correspondingly, 
the quota for October, November, 
and December will be 70 percent; 
and that for the first and second 
quarters of 1944 will be 50 percent. 
A full 100 percent of pre-war use 
previously has been allowed. 

Lately, however, adequate enam- 
els and lacquers have been devel- 
oped, and successfully used, in 
which all or part of the tung-oil 
requirements had been replaced 
with castor or treated linseed oils. 

WFA says that replacement pos- 
sibilities will be considered in all 
future allocations, with due al- 
lowances for necessary adjust- 
ments, and it urges that tung-oil 
substitutes be employed as exten- 
sively as possible in any use where 
practical. The short supply of 
tung oil must be reserved for the 
Armed Forces, our Allies, and 
highly essential civilian uses. 











Construction 


(Including 
Highway) 


NEW FAcTORY TO BE ERECTED IN QUEBEC, 
CANADA 


Construction of a new factory at 
Drummondville, Province of Quebec, 
Canada, at an approximate cost of 
$5,000,000, has been announced. The 
plant is to manufacture chemicals, plas- 
tics, and textiles, states a Canadian 
technical journal. 


CHILE’s LONG-RANGE PUBLIC-WorRKS 
PROGRAM 


The Chilean Government is consider- 
ing a long-range public-works program, 
which will include the following: Con- 
struction of houses throughout the Re- 
public at an approximate cost of 206,- 
000,000 pesos; road and bridge building 
at an estimated cost of 100,000,000 pesos; 
railroad projects over a 4-year period 
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totaling 120,000,000 pesos; and irrigation 
projects in the sum of 50,000,000. 

It is reported that a modern school 
building which which will accommodate 
400 students was completed in May at 
Los Lagos. 

Street-paving operations at Valdivia, 
Corral, and Pitrufquen are being delayed 
by a lack of cement. 


CONSTRUCTION PROJECTS IN COLOMBIA 


The high cost of building materials, 
such as imported steel bars for rein- 
forcing concrete, plumbing and electrical 
fixtures and supplies of builders’ hard- 
ware, has retarded operations of the con- 
struction industries in Barranquilla, Co- 
lombia. In some instances, wrought 
iron has been substituted for steel for 
reinforcing bars in concrete. 

Despite increased prices of materials, 
residential building has continued in the 
Prado section, and the Barranquilla 
municipal government is completing a 
basketball stadium started some years 
ago. 

Construction of 150 houses for workers 
is projected through an arrangement 
made between the municipal government 
and the National Government. A tract 
of land has been purchased for $42,750 
(U. S. currency), and the planned cost 
of each house is approximately $1,140. 

A small factory is to be constructed 
shortly by a textile manufacturer. 

The Government has started a road- 
building program near Santa Marta to 
absorb men thrown out of work by the 
suspension of operations of the fruit 
company there. 


HOUSING CONSTRUCTION IN EIRE 


Under the financial and miscellaneous 
provisions of the Housing Acts, the gross 
total of new and reconstructed houses 
built in Dublin, Ireland, up to the close 
of April 1943 was 112,606. Local author- 
ities were responsible for 29,061 new 
houses in the urban area and 20,304 in 
rural areas, while private persons and 
public-utility societies built 33,462 in ur- 
ban and rural sections. The number of 
houses reconstructed in rural districts 
by private individuals was 29,779. 

During the month of April, 172 new or 
reconstructed houses reportedly were 
completed in Dublin. 


HOTEL TO BE CONSTRUCTED NEAR 
GANNOSU AIRPORT, JAPAN 


A luxurious hotel, to be called the 
Greater East Asia Hotel, is to be con- 
structed near Gannosu, international 
airport, on the outskirts of Fukuoka, 
Japan, at an estimated cost of 5,000,000 
yen, states a Japanese radio broadcast. 


DEVELOPMENTS IN MEXIco 


Construction work in Mexico report- 
edly is scattered over rather a wide area. 
At Tijuana, a public-works program on 
drainage and paving is going forward. 
In Ciudad Juarez, building permits for 
April totaled 48, with a declared value of 
110,400 pesos. 

In the Matamoros district, building 
materials are scarce and prices have 
risen 15 percent or more in the past few 
months. However, some construction 
work is being done, 
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Mazatlan reports construction on pri- 
vate buildings active, but that the public- 
works program is lagging. 

A definite housing shortage has de- 
veloped at Merida as public projects con- 
tinue to represent the major activity. 

Dwelling and business premises repre- 
sent the work under construction at 
Monterrey. 

In Mexico City, while considerable 
construction work is being done, diffi- 
culty in obtaining sufficient cement, 
roofing tar, plumbing fixtures, heating 
plants, wiring, electrical fittings, and 
other building items, is being experi- 
enced. 


NEw HIGHWAY IN PARAGUAY PLANNED 


The sum of $2,000,000 has been ear- 
marked for road construction in Para- 
guay, although a shortage of petroleum 
products has disrupted road motor 
transport. The projected highway is 
from Asuncion through the southwestern 
area of the country, terminating at En- 
carnacion, a distance of approximately 
249 miles. This new road is to be an 
asphalt-surfaced highway. 


HovusING REQUIREMENTS, CAPETOWN, 
SouTH AFRICA 


A recent estimate of the construction 
requirements of Capetown, Union of 
South Africa, indicate that 20,000 houses 
are needed. The housing shortage has 
been increasing since 1920 and became 
acute through the arrival of refugees 
and others from various areas of the 
world, according to a foreign journal. 

An appeal has been made for a non- 
profit-making public-utility corporation 
to provide houses in rural and suburban 
areas for workers from slum sections of 
the Cape Peninsula. 


PUBLIC-WoORKS PROJECTS, URUGUAY 


The sum of $20,000,000 has been ear- 
marked for the construction of public 
works in Uruguay. The improvements 
to be made include a roadway from Pay- 
sandu to Tacuarembo, 1,400,000 pesos; 
other roadways, 22,417,000 pesos: a na- 
tional airport at Carrasco, 9,000,000 
pesos; sanitation projects, 2,427,600; 
hydrographic works, 922,000; railways, 
278,572; and the extension of the railway 
line from Blanquilla to Rio Negro, 615,000 
pesos. 


Electrical 
Machinery and 
Equipment 


USE OF ELECTRICITY CURTAILED IN 
AUSTRALIA 


The use of electricity to light store 
windows, store fronts, show cases, adver- 
tising signs or fittings has been forbidden 
in Australia, the foreign press says. 

In addition, the use of electricity in 
places where goods are displayed for re- 
tail sale has been limited to not more 
than 1 watt per square foot of floor area. 
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United States Aids Mexico in Drug-Plant Cultivation 


Eight important plants, hitherto grown mostly at great distances from the 
United States, are being introduced into Mexico, to provide medicine and 
insecticides needed by the United Nations. The plants include belladonna, 
red squill, senna, and peppermint. 

After the war, it is expected that Mexico will continue growing some or 
all of these plants. This would supplement other sources, chiefly in Europe 
and around the Mediterranean, from which they have been imported by 
the United States. Mexico would be aided by the agricultural diversifi- 
cation provided by the new crops. 

Cultivation of these crops is being fostered under the program of inter- 
American cooperation to develop the hemisphere’s resources. 

A United States mission, headed by Dr. William J. Bonisteel, botanist 
and former professor at Fordham University, already has established 10 sta- 
tions in Mexico for starting nurseries of these plants. With Dr. Bonisteel 
are Charles L. Gilly, Sr., Donald Dodds, and Robert F. Simpson, who are 
doing post-graduate work at the huge botanical garden in the Bronx, N. Y., 
before joining the mission. 

The main plants are red squill, a powerful rat-killer which does not harm 
human beings or domestic animals; pyrethrum, needed by soldiers and others 
to kill insects; belladonna, used in heart medicines and corn plasters; senna, 
providing an important cathartic; derris, from which rotenone, a widely 
needed insecticide, is extracted; peppermint for menthol to cure colds; hen- 
bane and stramonium, both heart medicines. 

In addition, the United States mission is helping Mexico produce more 
agar-agar. This is a jelly-like substance derived from seaweed, and needed 
for production of antitoxins to inoculate troops. 

Gen. Abelardo L. Rodriguez, former President of Mexico, has aided the red- 
squill program by making available part of his property in the Lower Cali- 
fornia Peninsula. Dr. Bonisteel’s investigations have indicated that Lower 
California has climate and soil conditions similar to the Mediterranean shores, 
where red squill, or the “sea onion,” thrives. 

Red squill belongs to the lily family. The useful part is the bulb or “onion” 
underground. This bulb produces a poison which makes rats roll over two or 
three times and die. The present supply is short. It is needed to reduce 
depredations of rodents against wartime food supplies. 

If cultivation on General Rodriguez’ property proves successful, it is hoped 
that large plantations of red squill will be started on the Lower California 


shores. 














COMMITTEE APPOINTED TO Stupy ELEc- 
TRICITY SUPPLIES, SOUTH AUSTRALIA 


The Government of South Australia 
has appointed a committee to study the 
possibilities of increasing electricity sup- 
plies in that State to meet growing 
industrial demands. 

Construction of a power plant at Port 
Augusta is one of the projects being con- 
sidered, a foreign trade journal says. 


PowER PLANT COMPLETED, CHINA 


Completion of a thermoelectric power 
plant in Mengchiang, China, was 
announced in a Japanese radio broadcast 
in April. 

The power generated is to be used 
largely in mining operations. 


ELECTRICITY CONSUMPTION FURTHER CUR- 
TAILED IN MOROCCO 


Further restrictions on electricity con- 
sumption were ordered in French Mo- 
rocco, effective June 1, 1943, because of 
the poor condition of equipment in steam 
plants and scarcity of fuel for their oper- 
ation, as well as insufficient water 
reserves for hydroelectric plants. 

For general industries (other than 
food manufacturing, cold storage, ce- 
ment plants, railways, and mines) a 50- 
percent reduction, based upon 1942 
consumption, was ordered. 


Consumption of electricity for lighting 
and household uses was also ordered cut 
to 50 percent of the average consumed in 
1942, except for persons normally requir- 
ing less than 20 kilowatt hours per 
month, whose cut will be only 30 percent. 


DAM AND HYDROELECTRIC PLANT Post-WArR 
PROJECT, SOUTHERN RHODESIA 


The Southern Rhodesian Government 
is considering the construction of a large 
dam and hydroelectric plant in the 
Kariba Gorge as a post-war project, says 
a foreign technical journal. This would 
provide cheap electric power for a large 
section of the country and would also 
make possible the irrigation of 100,000 
acres of land. 

The scheme now being studied involves 
damming the Zambesi at a point about 
200 miles below Victoria Falls. 


Foodstuffs and 
Allied Products 


Cocoa and Coffee 


Cocoa PRODUCTION AND EXporT, BRAZIL 


Cocoa production in Brazil in the 
1942-43 season amounted to 1,808,035 
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bags of 60 kilograms each, according to 
official figures, compared with 2,142,711 
bags in the 1941-42 season. 

The Bolsa de Mercadorias da Bahia 
(official produce exchange) points out 
that the 1942-43 “production” figures do 
not represent the entire output, inas- 
much as a “large part” (no estimate 
given) had to be held in the growing 
areas because of inadequate transporta- 
tion. 

Exports of cocoa from Brazil in 1942- 
43 were 1,496,310 bags; the 1941-42 ship- 
ments totaled 1,998,869 bags. 


CocoaA-BEAN Exports From GRENADA, 
TRINIDAD, AND TOBAGO (B. W. I.) 


Exports of cocoa beans from Grenada, 
in the month ended February 28, 
amounted to 3,734 hundredweight, com- 
pared with 9,315 hundredweight in Feb- 
ruary 1942. 

Cumulative figures for the first 2 
months of 1943 were 3,734 hundred- 
weight—or about one-fourth the 13,733 
hundredweight exported in the corres- 
ponding period of 1942. 

Cocoa-bean exports from Trinidad and 
Tobago during May 1943 totaled 1,972,684 
pounds compared with 489,332 pounds 
in-the corresponding month last year. 
Reexports of Venezulean cocoa 
amounted to 700,000 pounds compared 
with 666,000 pounds in May 1$42. 

For the first 4 months of 1943, ex- 
ports compared favorably with those 
during the same period last year, 4,911,- 
408 and 5,093,319 pounds, respectively; 
reexports diminished appreciably how- 
ever, being 3,363,800 and 5,364,600 
pounds, respectively. 

Most of this year’s cocoa crop in Trini- 
dad and Tobago was harvested by the 
end of June and about 800 long tons were 
awaiting shipment. 

Production estimates for the 1942—43 
crop are the lowest for many years— 
from 7,000,000 to 8,00,000 pounds. 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC’s Cocoa Crop 


The summer harvest of cocoa beans in 
the Dominican Republic reached its 
height in June when 65,000 bags of 70 
kilograms each were gathered. It is 
possible that an additional 50,000 bags 
will be produced as the harvest will con- 
tinue during July and the first part of 
August. 

Exports of cocoa from the Dominican 
Republic in June 1943 were light, about 
19,000 bags from Puerto: Plata. 

The accumulation of stocks has con- 
tinued, and producers estimate that 
about 140,000 bags are awaiting ship- 
ment. 

Despite uncertainty as to transporta- 
tion, producers receive $5.50 per 50 kilo- 
grams for their cocoa. This figure rep- 
resents a slight decrease from that paid 
at the beginning of the crop, but it is only 
the usual decline which occurs as stocks 
accumulate. 


COFFEE SITUATION IN EcuApOoR DURING 
May 


Inasmuch as the 1942-43 Ecuadoran 
coffee harvest was particularly poor dur- 
ing May, the last month of the coffee 
cycle, there was a decline in coffee re- 
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ceipts. In fact, a coffee shortage existed 
in Ecuador in May, and, of the 3,000 
quintals of 101.43 pounds each delivered 
at the port of Guayaquil, 1,000 were pur- 
chased by local merchants and sent to 
Quito, Ambato, and other interior cities, 
where coffee was scarce. The remain- 
ing 2,000 quintals were bought by 
exporters, 

Exports of coffee from Guayaquil, 
Bahia, and Manta, in May 1943 are es- 
timated at 8,359 bags, according to an 
unofficial source, compared with 451 bags 
in May 1942. 

Because of the poor quality of the 
coffee delivered in Guayaquil, prices 
Ceclined in May. 

Ecuador, according to official statistics, 
had shipped to the United States, up to 
May 31, 1943, 92,787 bags of 60 kilograms 
each (1 kilogram=2.2046 pounds) to be 
checked against its quota of 187,238 bags 
assigned to it by the Inter-American 
Coffee Commission for the coffee quota 
year from October 1, 1942 to September 
30, 1943. 

Present indications are that the 1943-— 
44 coffee crop will be normal and possibly 
better than that of last season. 


Dairy Products 


BUTTER PRODUCTION, ARGENTINA 


Because of a severe drought in Argen- 
tina during the latter part of 1942 and 
resultant shorter milk and butterfat 
supplies, butter production in the first 
3 months of 1943 amounted to only 10,- 
865 metric tons, compared with 15,404 
tons in the same period of 1942. 
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The recovery of pastures was rapid in 
March, however, and butter production 
during April rose to 3,688 tons. Produc- 
tion continued to increase in May, 
amounting to 3,900 tons, compared with 
2,332 tons in May 1942. 

Production of butter for June is fore- 
cast by unofficial sources at 3,000 tons, 
a gain of 77 percent over the 1,700-ton 
production in June 1942, and 50 percent 
above the June average of 2,004 tons 
during the 4 years from 1937 to 1941. If 
this forecast materializes it would bring 
the total production for the first 6 
months of 1943 to 21,453 tons—or but 
slightly under the 22,685 ton output dur- 
ing the first 6 months of 1942. 

The estimated decline in production 
for the first 6 months of 1943 was more 
than offset by the reduction in domestic 
consumption—13,566 tons, compared 
with 16,504 tons in the corresponding 
period of 1942. Consequently even 
though stocks were small at the begin- 
ning of the year they rose to 6,310 tons 
at the end of May. On May 30, 1942, 
stocks were 4,179 tons. 

Exports of 4,868 tons of butter during 
the first 5 months of 1943 were only 48 
percent of exports during the compar- 
able period of 1942; the bulk of these 
exports went to Caribbean, Central, and 
South American countries. 

Market prices for butter from January 
to May 1943 were far higher than prices 
during the corresponding months of 1942. 
Prices for first-grade butter packed in 
cases of 25.4 kilograms each rose from 
1.45 pesos per kilogram in January to 
1.65 pesos in April and May. 








Procurement of Textiles for Foreign Shipment: Some 
Illuminating Facts 


Procurement of textiles for foreign shipment is not expected to take more 
than 5 or 6 percent of the Nation’s total fabric and yarn production this year, 
Frank L. Walton, Director of the Textile, Clothing, and Leather Division of 
the War Production Board, said recently. 

Since February 1, Mr. Walton said, the Textile Requirements Committee 
authorized for procurement for foreign shipment the following quantities of 
yarns, fabrics, and clothing to be purchased by June 30: Cotton fabric, 
19,000,000 yards; cotton yarn, 600,000 pounds; wool fabric, 75,000 yards; wool 
yarn, 150,000 pounds; rayon yarn, 4,900,000 pounds; knitted items, 142,000 
dozen; garments, 44,000 dozen. In addition, there have been allocated from 
the Government stockpile 33,000,000 yards of cotton fabrics. 

“This is part of the stockpile built up over the past year when we bought 
fabrics of various widths and types which the mills at the time could not sell 
elsewhere,” Mr. Walton declared. “The stockpile has been used to fill emer- 
gency orders of various types and has relieved the pressure on the market for 
the past few months. It has not only served a useful purpose in this way, but 
likewise assisted the mills in converting to these special fabrics at the time 
it was first set up. Most of this stockpile has now been allocated.” 

For foreign shipment during the second half of 1943, the following procure- 
ments have been authorized: Cotton fabric, 83,500,000 yards; cotton yarn, 
2,400,000 pounds; rayon yarn, 6,400,000 pounds. 

An additional 3,000,000 yards of cotton fabric have been allocated from the 
stockpile, and a procurement has been authorized for the purchase of old 
clothes for foreign relief work, amounting so far to about 300 tons. 

The figures now released do not include: military goods purchased by the 
military forces and shipped abroad for their own use, Canadian shipments, 
procurements made prior to February 1, nor some exports made by private 
exporters during this period. Since July 1, these private export quantities 
have also been subject to allocation. 
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The outlook for butter production in 
Argentina during the last half of 1943 is 
good, abundant ~ainfall since February 
having put pastures in good condition. 
Milk production during the seasonally 
low winter period from May to Septem- 
ber is expected to be higher than last 
year and probably higher than the 5- 
year average preceding 1942. If sea- 
sonally favorable weather continues, it 
is felt that a material increase can be 
effected in production during the spring 
and summer months, especially if prices 
remain in line with those of the present 
time. 


Fruits 
CANARY ISLANDS’ BANANA 'TRADE 


Continental Spain’s demand for Ca- 
nary Island bananas during the first 
quarter of 1943 apparently held up bet- 
ter than was expected. Bananas, paper 
wrapped, c. i. f. Spanish ports, continued 
to be sold at the price of 2.40 pesetas per 
kilogram. 

Total banana exports from the East 
Canary Islands during the first 3 months 
of 1943 amounted to 239,962 bunches, ac- 
cording to an unofficial source. All went 
to continental Spain, with the exception 
of 6,322 bunches shipped to Switzer- 
land and a few units exported to Span- 
ish Morocco. 

Exports in the first quarter of 1943 
were approximately 100,000 bunches be- 
low the banana shipments in the cor- 
responding period of 1942, however. It 
is believed that the decline was due prin- 
cipally to shortages of staple foods on 
the islands and subsequent orders by the 
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authorities that increasingly large quan- 
tities of bananas be set aside for local 
consumption. 


BANANA EXPORTS FROM HONDURAS 


Banana exports from Honduras in May 
1943 totaled 377,284 stems, compared 
with 209,444 stems in April 1943 and 954,- 
988 stems in May 1942. 


Grain and Products 


INCREASED FLOUR PRODUCTION, CANADA 


Canadian mills produced 2,099,996 bar- 
rels of flour in May 1943—considerably 
more than the 1,481,449 barrels produced 
in the corresponding month of 1942. 
Total production for the 10 months of 
the current crop year amounted to 19,- 
749,123 barrels; the 1941-42 total was 
19,653,370 barrels. The ratio of output 
to capacity for May 1943, was 93 percent 
compared with 67 for the corresponding 
month last year. 

Flour stocks for May 1943, amounted 
to 926,232 barrels, compared with 1,159,- 
307 barrels in May 1942 and 893,654 
barrels in April 1943. 


PARAGUAYAN RICE PRODUCTION 


Paraguayan rice production amounted 
to 7,404,066 kilograms in 1942—a large 
increase over the 2,748,885 kilograms 
produced in the preceding year. 

While rice is not a staple food in the 
Paraguayan diet, it is a marginal crop 
and is used extensively as a substitute 
for potatoes and mandioca when sup- 
plies are adequate and prices are not ex- 
cessive. The abundance of the 1942 
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New WPB Plans for Burlap Imports 


Facilities of burlap importers will be used to the fullest possible degree 
in distribution of burlap now being shipped into this country from Calcutta 
exclusively under Government auspices, it was indicated at a recent meet- 
ing of the Burlap Industry Advisory Committee with officials of the Textile, 
Clothing, and Leather Division of the War Production Board. 

Discussing WPB’s action on June 7 in cutting off all private imports of 
burlap, the committee was told that plans for distribution of the Govern- 
ment-controlled material are now being formulated. 

The plans call for utilization of existing services of burlap importers in 
clearing Government purchases on arrival in this country (such as inspecting 
and grading the material) and in arranging for shipment of the burlap to 
bag manufacturers under WPB authorizations. 

Some type of central control organization is planned, it was indicated, 
to channel the material to bag manufacturers. The committee was asked 
to submit suggestions as to what form such control might take in expediting 
domestic distribution in cooperation with the Defense Supplies Corporation 


Also brought out at the meeting was the fact that quantities of burlap 
to be released during July and August to bag manufacturers are expected 
to be larger than the May and June releases, to meet increased requirements. 
Such releases are made on a bi-monthly basis through issuance of free burlap 
quota certificates to bag manufacturers. Certificates covering July and 


Part of the burlap authorized for consumption by bag manufacturers out 
of the Government stockpile was still available on June 30 when authoriza- 


If desired, importers and importing bag manufacturers were permitted to 
use this balance against supplementary certificates for July and August up 
to the extent of their quotas. However, it is emphasized that the total 
amount of burlap allocated to bag manufacturers for July and August is 
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crop is reflected in estimates of domes- 
tic consumption—about 3,497,000 kilo- 
grams. 

For the first time in some years the 
rice crop was sufficient to permit a relax- 
ation in the export prohibition. Ina de- 
cree law issued on October 19, 1942, the 
exportable surplus was fixed at 1,413,836 
kilograms of unhulled rice. 

Certain small quantities of rice were 
shipped to Argentina and Bolivia, but it 
is understood that the largest amount 
was purchased for consumption in the 
Union of South Africa as a substitute for 
rice ordinarily obtained from Far East- 
ern sources. 


LARGE CEREAL CROP EXPECTED IN TURKEY 


Competent observers in Turkey predict 
that the short 1942 cereal crop will be 
followed by one of the most abundant 
crops ever produced in that country. 

Official figures on the 1942 cereal crop 
and estimates of the 1943 crop are as 
follows: 





Estimated 


Produc- 
produc- 


Item tion 1942 


tion 1943 
Tons Tons 
W heat 2, 736, 900 4, 000, 000 
Barley | 1,417,151 2, 000, 000 
Rye. | 309, 672 500, 000 
Oats 243, 244 300, 000 


Corn. 665, 731 750, 000 





Weather conditions were satisfactory 
during April and May, and by June all 
fear of prolonged drought was com- 
pletely eliminated. 

The rationing of bread in Turkey con- 
tinues at the rate of 300 grams per per- 
son; the price is 27 piasters per loaf of 
600 grams. There have been recent re- 
ports that the bread ration would be 
increased to 450 grams. 


Sugars and Products 


SuGAR CONSUMPTION, CANADA 


Sugar consumption in Canada in 1943 
is estimated at 850,000,000 pounds, com- 
pared with 1,130,000,000 pounds in 1939, 
About 18.3 percent of the total 1943 re- 
quirements of sugar will be produced in 
Canada, and the rest will be imported. 

There are five sugar-beet factories in 
Canada, located in the Provinces of Man- 
itoba, Ontario, and Alberta. A new 
beet-sugar factory of moderate capacity 
is expected to be in operation by 1944 at 
St. Hilaire, Quebec. 


SuGAR SHORTAGE IN CEYLON 


Ceylon has always had to import re- 
fined sugar, as very little cane is grown 
on the island. As most of the imports 
came from Java, during the past year 
there has been an acute shortage of 
sugar in view of the occupation of the 
Netherlands Indies by enemy forces. 

About 300 acres of land are said to be 
under sugarcane cultivation in Ceylon, 
and it is proposed to increase this area to 
500 acres this year. 

The Executive Committee of Labor, 
Industry, and Commerce reportedly has 
recommended the establishment of 4 
sugar factory in the Southern Province. 
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While the proposed sugar factory will 
not be adequate to meet the needs of the 
island, it may be the nucleus of a sugar 
industry in Ceylon. 


SuGAR PRODUCTION EXPECTED TO REACH 
ALL-TIME HIGH IN COLOMBIA IN 1943 


Colombian sugar production is ex- 
pected to reach an all-time high in 1943. 
The Controller General of Colombia 
stated in a recent report that production 
during the first quarter of 1943 was 
about 24,000 short tons. If production 
continues at this rate, it will probably 
reach the 83,000 tons estimated several 
months ago by the sugar industry. 

Bearing out previous predictions that 
the Colombian sugar industry would soon 
become self-sufficient, imports of sugar 
have declined. Exports—practically nil 
until the current year—amounted to 
2,756 tons in the first 3 months of 1943, 
all going to other Latin American coun- 
tries. 


SUGAR PRODUCTION, GUATEMALA 


Guatemala produced 22,766 short tons 
of sugar in the crop year from September 
1, 1941, to August 31, 1942, according to 
official data. National consumption 
amounted to 16,789 tons. The surplus 
over domestic requirements permitted 
the export of 3,269 tons, of which ap- 
proximately two-thirds went to Panama. 
Stocks on hand as of December 31, 1942, 
consisted of 6,279 tons. 

The 1942—43 sugar production of Gua- 
temala is estimated at 22,800 tons—a 
slight increase over 1941-42 production. 

The production of crude brown sugar 
(panela) in the 1941-42 season amounted 
to 54,14 tons, compared with 49789 tons 
in 1940-41. 


GUATEMALAN CHICLE INDUSTRY ESTAB- 
LISHED RECORD, 1942 


In 1942 chicle production in Guate- 
mala surpassed that of the preceding 
year and established a record for the in- 
dustry. Exports in 1942 amounted to 
1,769 short tons, valued at 1,426,026 
quetzals, including duties, or $1,426,026, 
compared with 1,439 tons valued at $1,- 
013,725 in 1941. 

Chicle exports, on which an export tax 
of $7.50 per quintal of 101.43 pounds was 
levied in 1942, constitute an important 
source of revenue for the Guatemalan 
Government. Chicle export duties col- 
lected in 1942 totaled $261,071, compared 
with 1941 collections of $212,298. 


Vegetables and Products 
EGYPTIAN PRODUCTION INCREASED, 1942-43 


Official estimates of 1942-43 Egyptian 
crops show that production of beans, 
chickpeas, and onions was higher than 
in 1941-42. The most important in- 
crease was in chickpeas, output of which 
amounted to 26,791,000 pounds; the 
yield was 15,876,000 pounds in 1941-42. 
The bean harvest is estimated at 626,- 
123,000 pounds compared with 611,427,- 
000 pounds in the preceding year; onion 
production was 238,590,000 pounds com- 
pared with 222,156,000 pounds in 1941-42 


TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 
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ago. 


be shipped to Caribbean countries. 


be filed by February 29, 1944. 





WFA Wheat, Flour Export Programs Discontinued 


Because remaining domestic wheat stocks are needed for food and for 
livestock feed in this country, the wheat and wheat-flour export programs 
operated by the Department of Agriculture since 1938 will not be renewed 
for the current fiscal year, the War Food Administration said several days 


Under these programs payments have been made to exporters to enable 
them to buy wheat at current domestic prices and to sell wheat and wheat 
flour in foreign markets in competition with other exporting countries. 
For the year ended June 30, sales of wheat for export totaled 9,985,254 
bushels, and sales of flour amounted to 2,165,087 barrels, equivalent to 
9,959,400 bushels of wheat. Most of the wheat and flour has been or will 

Wheat flour sold for export before June 30 should be exported by De- 
cember 31, 1943, while claims for payment on flour actually exported should 

Wheat sold for export before May 14, on which date further operation 


of the 1942-43 program was suspended by the WFA, may be exported through 
October 31 and claim filed for payment through December 31, 1943. 











Glass and Products 


MANUFACTURE OF GLASSES AND TUMBLERS 
EXPECTED TO RELIEVE SHORTAGE IN EIRE 


It is expected that the acute shortage 
of glasses in Eire will be relieved when 
production of 100 gross of glasses and 
tumblers a week is begun by a glass com- 
pany, in addition to production of 7,000 
glass bulbs of all shapes and sizes. 

The glasses will be mouth-blown and, 
like the electric light bulbs, will be man- 
ufactured from muckish (Irish) sand. 


Iron and Steel 


NEW PLANT WILL INCREASE IRON AND STEEL 
SUPPLIES IN SWEDEN 


Swedish supplies of iron and steel are 
expected to be increased in the autumn 
of 1943 when the 20,000,000-crown plant 
of the Lulea Iron Works begins opera- 
tions. Production capacity is estimated 
at 60,000 metric tons of pig iron an- 
nually. 

Present plans for the production of pig 
iron at Lulea call for the use of electric 
furnaces employing coke instead of char- 
coal, making possible a saving of 200 
kilograms per ton of pig iron produced, 
compared with performance of the best 
coke blast furnaces in central Sweden. 
Most of the electric blast furnaces are 
in operation, but some coke blast fur- 
naces are idle to conserve coke. 

As conversion of pig iron to ingots 
would be difficult at the Lulea works, it 
is considered desirable for the pig or 
sponge iron to be delivered to plants in 
central Sweden for conversion. 





Leather and 
Related Products 


Leather and Manufactures 


DIFFICULTIES BESET RUMANIAN SHOE AND 
LEATHER INDUSTRY 


Quality and price difficulties continue 
to harass Rumania’s shoe and leather in- 
dustry. Early in June 1943 it was an- 
nounced by the Rumanian Shoe Trading 
Association that all retailers must de- 
clare their stocks of shoes having soles 
of natural and synthetic leather or 
rubber. 

Complaints have been made that the 
unrationed shoes can be worn only a few 
times and then must be thrown away. 
Cardboard, small pieces of old leather, 
and worn-out rags are the materials of 
which the unrationed footwear is said 
to be made. 


WOODEN SHOES INTRODUCED IN YUGOSLAVIA 


An important development in the shoe 
industry in Axis-dominated Serbia is 
the introduction of wooden shoes into 
the market as a result of instruction 
courses sponsored by the “Ministry of 
National Economy” in manufacturing 
this kind of footwear. Woodworkers, 
and others who have received instruc- 
tions from specialists, will be employed 
in’ fashioning the wooden shoes which 
are said to be like the Dutch type. The 
Ministry hopes, in this way, to create a 
domestic industry. A commission is re- 
ported to have been sent to Hungary to 
study Hungarian methods of making the 
shoes. 

Although wooden shoes are used in 
Germany, France, Holland, and Hun- 
gary, this is their first appearance in 
Serbia, where the present supply of 
leather and leather shoes cannot even 
approximately cover the population’s re- 
quirements. It is hoped that the low 
prices of wooden shoes will make them 
available to even the poorest workmen 
and their children. 
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Hides and Skins 


SHEEPSKIN EXPORTS FroM NEW ZEALAND 


New Zealand’s total exports of sheep- 
skins without wool during April 1943 
numbered 1,616,710 skins weighing 3,891,- 

“873 pounds valued at £NZ204,398. 


HIDE AND SKIN PRODUCTION, PERU 


Production of Peruvian hides and skins 
in May was estimated at 140,000 pieces, 
consisting of 15,000 cattle hides, 85,000 
sheepskins and 40,000 goat and kid skins. 

The total for the first 5 months of 1943 
came to 720,000 pieces, consisting of 
75,000 cattle hides, 445,000 sheepskins, 
and 200,000 goat and kid skins. 


Tanning Materials 


QUEBRACHO PRODUCTION, PARAGUAY 


Quebracho production in Paraguay 
during 1942 is recorded at 49,079 metric 
tons, compared with 46,232 tons in 1941. 
Although actual output increased, the in- 
dustry as a whole had to face many diffi- 
culties. Changing market conditions re- 
sulting from the war cut off most of the 
important European consumers, the 
United Kingdom being practically the 
only remaining buyer. 

Since the potential productive capacity 
of Paraguay’s quebracho industry has for 
some time greatly exceeded the demand 
for extract, efforts have been made to 
confine production to demand, allow- 
ances being made for adequate reserves. 
At present, efforts to plan production are 
governed principally by the availability 
of shipping space and the essentiality of 
quebrancho extract to the war effort. 
Despite these drawbacks, Paraguay’s ex- 
ports of quebracho extract during 1942 
increased by more than 10 percent over 
the preceding year. 


Urvucuay’s TANNING INDUSTRY ACTIVE IN 
JUNE 


Because of British and South African 
demand for both sole and tanned leather, 
Uruguay’s tanning industry, usually 
quiet during June, continued active dur- 
ing that month. A serious shortage of 
certain chemicals for tanning was re- 
ported, however, particularly chromium 
Salts and special oils. 

Seasonal activity experienced by the 
shoe industry during May continued dur- 
ing June, though orders began to fall off. 
It was expected that full operations 
would continue until about the middle of 
July. 


Lumber and 
Products 


BULGARIAN BUREAU OF FORESTS ACTIVE 


The Bulgarian Bureau of Forests is 
taking steps to provide supplies of wood 
both for fuel and construction work. 

A new plan of operation recently un- 
dertaken will be carried out during the 


summer. 
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In Torrid Climes, It Still 
Stays “Spreadable” 


The new Zealand Minister of 
Agriculture has announced that 
the Dairy Research Institute in 
that Dominion has produced a sub- 
stitute for ordinary butter intended 
for use by the armed forces in the 
Tropics. This substitute consists 
of 60 percent pure butterfat, 20 
percent pure stearine, and 20 per- 
cent dried milk. It is stated that 
this combination remains spread- 
able at temperatures up to 105° F. 
and that an initial order was placed 
for use in the Pacific war zone. 











NYASALAND’S IMPORTS OF MANUFACTURED 
Woops DECLINE 


Imports of manufactured wood into 
Nyasaland declined considerably during 
the past year, a British trade journal 
reports. 

The 1942 total amounted to only £23,- 
889, compared with £60,361 in 1941. 


TIMBER REQUISITIONED IN RUMANIA 


Quantities of pine and fir timber will 
be requisitioned in Rumania for the use 
of the State Railway Administration, 
according to a decree issued by the Min- 
istry of Industry, Commerce, and Mining, 
the Rumanian press reports. 

Delivery of the lumber, which will be 
secured from sawmills throughout the 
country, was ordered to commence June 
1 and must be completed by October 1, it 
is stated. 


NETHERLANDS QUOTA FOR SWEDISH 
LUMBER 


The 1943 Netherlands quota’ for 
Swedish lumber is only 12,000 standards 
(1,980 board feet), compared with 15,000 
in 1942 and 75,000 in 1941, a European 
trade publication reports. 

So far, importers in the Netherlands 
have bought only 2,000 standards of the 
1943 quota, principally of the lower 
grades. It is considered likely that most 
of the total amount will likewise be of 
low quality. 


Machinery, Other 
Than Electrical 


NEW PLANT IN SWEDEN OBTAINS MACHIN- 
ERY FROM CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Approximately 50 percent of the ma- 
chinery for the large lime ammonium 
nitrate plant being built at Koping, 
Province of Vastmanland, Sweden, is 
being obtained from the Skoda works in 
Czechoslovakia and the remainder from 
Swedish manufacturers. It is reported 
that about half the machinery from 
Skoda has already been delivered. 

The plant is expected to be ready for 
use by the end of 1944. 
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Motion Pictures 
and Equipment 


REGULATIONS IN ALGERIA 


Though the number of motion-picture 
performances given in Algeria in 1942 
was restricted because of a shortage of 
electricity, paid admissions for the year 
totaled 19,376,240. There are 196 the- 
aters in the country, 8 of them mobile 
units. 

Prior to the war, a high percentage of 
the films shown were imported from 
France, but most of those now being ex- 
hibited are from the United States. Ac- 
tion pictures are preferred, especially by 
the Algerian population, but practically 
all films, except those dealing with psy- 
chological problems, can be shown profit- 
ably. Few new pictures have been avail- 
able during the past 2 years, and 
audiences are eager to see recent pro- 
ductions. 

Under present regulations, no more 
than 3,300 meters (about 10,830 feet) can 
be presented at a single performance. 
An average program consists of a fea- 
ture, a news reel, and one other short 
subject. 


NEW THEATER TO BE BUILT AT NUEVO 
LAREDO, MEXICO 


A new motion-picture theater with a 
seating capacity of 1,400 is to be built 
in Nuevo Laredo, Mexico. 

It is reported that most of the material 
and equipment will be obtained in Mex- 
ico and that the theater will be com- 
pleted in about 8 months. The total 
cost will be approximately 500,000 pesos. 


ATTENDANCE IN BARCELONA DISTRICT, SPAIN 


Motion-picture theater attendance in 
the Barcelona, Spain, district has in- 
creased steadily during the past 3 years, 
despite the fact that living costs are 
high and the incomes of many people 
are low. 

There are 648 theaters in the area 
(Provinces of Barcelona, Gerona, Lerida, 
Tarragona, Huesca, and Zaragoza; Ba- 
learic Islands; and Republic of Andorra), 
312 of them in the Province of Barcelona. 

Programs at first-run theaters ordi- 
narily include the required Spanish news 
reel, possibly another short, and the fea- 
ture. Second-run houses usually pre- 
sent double features. 


Nonferrous Metals 


PILot GOLD PLANT COMPLETED, CHILE 


A pilot gold plant in Taltal, Chile, 
which has been under construction for 
2 years, will soon begin operation, and 
will treat 10 tons of ore daily. The ca- 
pacity of the plant is said to be 20 tons 
daily. 

The gold ore to be treated is of too 
low a grade to warrant shipment to pur- 
chasing centers for treatment. The 
1,300 tons of ores that have been accu- 
mulated average 11 grams of gold a ton, 
and average recovery is estimated at 
more than 90 percent. 
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Located 15 kilometers from the mining 
center, the press describes the plant as 
well equipped, with a concrete dam built 
on the edge of a 80-meter fall to store 
an abundant water supply. 


GOLD AND PLATINUM Exports FrRoM 
CoLoMBIA 1942 


Crude platinum was one of Colombia’s 
major exports in 1942 when a total of 
49,162 troy ounces, or 1,530 net kilo- 
grams, valued at 2,230,507 pesos 
($1,274,575), were shipped. 

Gold exports decreased in value from 
42,590,000 pesos ($24,337,143) in 1941 to 
20,965,629 pesos ($11,974,074) in 1942. 


Tin-Incot Imports INTO NEW ZEALAND 


Imports of tin ingots into New Zea- 
land registered a tremendous drop in 
1942—to 402 hundredweight, valued at 
£8,299, from 11,579 hundredweight, 
valued at £213,320, in 1941. 


PERUVIAN GOLD PRODUCTION DECREASED, 
1942 


Production of 11 “straight” gold mines 
in Peru in 1942 amounted to 4,413,941 
grams fine from the treatment of 508,858 
metric tons of ore. This represented a 
decrease of 576,013 grams from output 
in-1941, when 4,989,954 grams were ob- 
tained from 569,343 tons of ore. Three 
mines were largely responsible for the 
decrease. 


PRODUCTION OF VARIOUS METALS INCREASED 
IN SWEDEN 


At the urgency of the Swedish Gov- 
ernment, Boliden Gruv A/B has rushed 
the construction of its plant facilities to 
increase production of copper and for 
the treatment of lead and nickel. 

The annual output of copper is esti- 
mated to be 18,000 tons. In view of the 
problems that arose because of the ac- 
celeration of construction, higher prices 
have been authorized. 

Lead mines at Arjeplog in Swedish 
Lapland are in operation, producing at 
the rate of about 15,000 tons a year. 

Nickel production was begun in 1942. 


Nonmetallic 
Minerals 


CEMENT EXPORTS FROM COLOMBIA 


Cement shipments from Colombia to 
Panama and Venezuela in 1942 
amounted to 5,079,422 net kilograms, 
valued at 224,554 pesos ($128,317). 


Oils and Oilseeds 


COTTONSEED UTILIZATION, PERU 


Total quantity of cottonseed milled in 
Peru during the 1942 season amounted 
to 104,434 metric tons, a 2-percent gain 
over the preceding season, according to 
a report of the Ministry of Agriculture. 
Increase in quantity milled is attributed 
to the Government’s assistance in bring- 
ing seed to the mills from remote 
regions. 
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The output of cottonseed oil and by- 
products for 18 of Peru’s cottonseed 
mills during 1942 aggregated 67,808 tons 
valued at $25,021 (U. S. currency). Of 
the total, 17.2 percent consisted of crude 
cottonseed oils, 47.6 percent of cake, and 
the remainder of hulls, linters, and im- 
purities. Large-scale utilization of cot- 
tonseed cake for fertilizer and stock feed 
in Peru has resulted from the closing of 
the European market for this product. 

During 1942, there were 32,214 tons of 
cottonseed cake sold for fertilizer, 10,126 
tons for stock feed, and 145 tons for other 
uses. The use of cottonseed cake for fer- 
tilizer has alleviated the shortage of 
guano recovered during the 1942 season 
and has taken the place of approximately 
13,500 metric tons of so-called “rich” 
guano (that having a high nitrogen 
content). 

A yield of 13,696 tons of refined oil, 
or 90.4 percent, was obtained from 
15,155 tons of crude cottonseed oil. 
About 2,785 additional tons of crude oil 
were used in the manufacture of soap. 

Waste (“borra”) resulting from re- 
fining amounted to 1,822 tons, or 12 per- 
cent of the crude oil used. This waste 
was also used in the manufacture of 
soap. 

A yield of 4,006 tons of deodorized oil 
was obtained from 4,081 tons of crude 
cottonseed oil. 

In the production of 17,483 tons of 
vegetable lard, 5,206 tons of refined oil 
and 2,357 tons of deodorized oil were 
used. The 1942 production exceeded the 
output of the preceding year by 10 
percent. 


LINSEED PRODUCTION, URUGUAY 


Production of linseed in Uruguay dur- 
ing the last harvest has been officially 
estimated at 49,000 metric tons, instead 
of 46,000 metric tons as previously re- 
ported. Since the demand of the do- 
mestic paint industry has not changed, 
consumption may be estimated at 6,000 





Wooden “Rubber” Tires 


New regulations issued by the 
Nazi “authorities” in the Nether- 
lands concerning the manufacture 
of wooden bicycle tires have caused 
some sardonic chuckles. 

According to the Dutch press of 
May 6, the Department of Trade, 
Industry, and Shipping has an- 
nounced that wooden-tire manu- 
facturing is transferred from the 
jurisdiction of the State Bureau 
for Wood to the Bureau for Rub- 
ber. Manufacturers requiring li- 
censes to use wood for making tires 
were told to apply to the Rubber 
Bureau. 

However, parings, cuttings, and 
other wood waste used in the tires 
remain under the jurisdiction of 
the Bureau for Wood. 

Thus manufacturers must regis- 
ter with both bureaus—and a 
solemn but flimsy pretense is 
maintained. 
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tons of linseed or approximately 2,000 
tons of linseed oil. 

Exports of the present crop, through 
May 31 amounted to 19,597 tons, all of 
which were destined for Great Britain. 

Buying permits have been granted to 
cover 37,631 tons of linseed, of which 29,- 
008 are expected to go to Great Britain. 
Of the remaining 8,623 tons, approxi- 
mately 50 percent will go to Brazil ana 
25 percent to Sweden. 

It is difficult to estimate the amount 
of seed which will be reserved for the 
next planting. Although the amount 
used in 1942 is estimated at 5,480 tons, 
the average for the past 15 years was 
8,366 tons. 

Assuming that 8,000 tons will be re- 
served for seed, and adding to that the 
estimated Uruguayan consumption and 
the amount contracted for, total output 
is 51,631 tons. The difference between 
this figure and the crop estimate of 49,- 
000 tons may be explained by hidden re- 
serves on the farms. 


Paints 


New USES FOR SHELLAC DEVELOPED IN 
INDIA 


Experimental work by the Indian Lac 
Research Institute in developing new 
uses for shellac has made substantial 
progress, and special attention has been 
given to practical application of the re- 
sults, says the British press. 

The production of shellac molding 
powders is considered particularly im- 
portant, as their use in the manufacture 
of electrical goods and household arti- 
cles opens up a new field. Additional re- 
search has been undertaken and proc- 
esses worked out for the production of 
plastic molded articles, automobile fin- 
ishes, and stoving enamels from shellac. 
Emphasis has been placed on the use of 
domestic materials in processing shellac 
for these new industrial purposes. 

A process for the hot-spraying of lac, 
which was developed in the London bu- 
reau, may have considerable commercial 
value, it is stated. 

The Indian Institute is carrying out 
experiments in Bihar and Bengal to 
demonstrate better methods of lac cul- 
tivation and simple forms of pest con- 
trol. It is possible that this project may 
be extended to other lac-producing 
regions. 


Petroleum and 
Products 


PRODUCTION IN WESTERN CANADA 


Output of oil in Western Canada has 
increased, but for various reasons there 
has been a decline in drilling. Some 
doubt exists as to what groups shall be 
encouraged to participate in production 
and how fast exploration shall proceed. 

Drilling continues in the Maritime 
Provinces, where one well was producing 
in 1942, in Ontario where some 2,000 
wells are in operation, and in the Peace 
River area of British Columbia adjoin- 
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ing the Alberta border. The pipeline 
from Fort Norman to the Alaska High- 
way will stimulate the development of 
the fields of the Northwest Territories. 

About 96 percent of Canada’s oil pro- 
duction comes from the Turner Valley, 
in the foothills of the Rockies near Cal- 
gary. Production in this area has been 
on the increase since the south Turner 
Valley field was proven up in 1936. 

Alberta oil production and the annua) 
increase from 1936 to 1942 are shown in 
the table following: 





Annual in- 


Year Production 
crease 
Barrels Barrels 
1936 1, 320, 000 
1937 2, 797, 000 1, 477, 000 
1938 6, 742, 000 3, 945, 000 
1939____ y 7, 594, 000 | 852, 000 
1940 vas 8, 493, 000 | 899, 000 
1941 9, 616, 000 1, 123, 000 
1942. : ts 10, 143, 000 527, 000 





The future of Turner Valley produc- 
tion is considered to rest heavily on a 
well referred to as Devonian Test No. 1, 
which it is hoped will disclose the exist- 
ence of an entirely new oil field under- 
lying the present Turner Valley field. 

The Alberta Conservation Board has 
increased the quotas for some of the 
large oil-producing wells. Turner Valley 
production, which had been running 
more than 3,000 barrels a day less than 
in 1942, is catching up. In April it was 
952 barrels per day less than in 1942 
and in May only some 800 barrels per 
day less. 


INCREASED PRODUCTION IN CHINA EXPECTED 


The Kansu oil field in China has three 
wells flowing; seven are expected to be 
in operation by the end of September 
1943. Facilities for refining are being 
increased proportionately, and a daily 
production of 1,000,000 gallons of gaso- 
line is anticipated before the end of 1943. 

A leading plant near Chungking has 
been purchased where tetraethyl lead 
will be added to the gasoline to increase 
its octane rating. 


OPERATIONS IN NEW ZEALAND 


Oil-bearing operations were resumed 
in Taranaki, New Zealand, in April 1943 
by the New Zealand Petroleum Co. At 
that time a new bore was sunk about 1 
mile west of the Devon No. 1 well, which 
had been abandoned after a depth of 
9,400 feet was reached. 

Operations which had been carried on 
in New Zealand by the Superior Oil Co. 
of California have now been suspended, 
according to the Minister of Mines. 


Railway 
Equipment 
New TRAIN TESTED IN FRANCE 


A new “Michelin” train is being tested 
on the Cardinet-Auteuil section of the 
Chemin de Fer Ceinture, by the Société 
des Chemins de Fer Francaise, states a 
French technical journal. A new fea- 
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ture, it is reported, is the pneumatic- 
tired wheels, the earth-return comnec- 
tion being effected by special skids. The 
maximum speed is given as 115 kilome- 
ters per hour with a stop possible within 
160 meters at a rate of 80 kilometers per 


Rubber and 


Products 


TIRE-RETREADING COMPANY OPENED IN 
WELLINGTON, NEW ZEALAND 


A tire-retreading company was opened 
in Wellington, New Zealand, during May. 
The combined capacity of this company 
and one already established is claimed to 
be 100,000 treads a year. 

About 500 long tons of salvage rubber 
and 20 long tons of gum rubber will be 
used, and the finished product will be 
guaranteed for 6,000 miles. 


Shipbuilding 


TONNAGE ON ORDER IN SPAIN 


A larger tonnage of shipbuilding is on 
order in Spain than at any previous 
time—187 vessels of 205,000 tons dead- 
weight and 187,000 tons gross are being 
built. Included are 8 tankers, 5 cargo 
and cargo-passenger liners, 11 fruit 
ships, 5 colliers, 90 fishing vessels, 38 
coastal and 30 other ships. Of these 144 
are motor ships (139,000 tons gross). 


SHIPYARDS AT GOTEBORG, SWEDEN, ACTIVE 


The Gotaverken shipyards of Gote- 
borg, Sweden, recently delivered a 7,420- 
deadweight-ton motor ship to the Swed- 
ish East Asiatic Co. the tenth ship they 
have built for this company. Named 
Mangalore, the ship has an 8-cylinder 
Ssingle-action two-stroke Diesel engine 
giving a speed of 18 knots, says a British 
shipping journal. 


Special Products 


AUSTRALIAN ARMY KITCHENS SUPPLIED 
WITH NEw CAN OPENER 


A special-type can opener, which re- 
moves tops in such a way that the cans 
may be used again, is being supplied to 
all Australian Army kitchens, the for- 
eign press says. 

The lidless cans are to be collected and 
returned to food processors who will re- 
fill them and overseam new lids. It is 
claimed that a substantial saving of tin 
plate can be effected in this manner. 

The new can opener, now in mass pro- 
duction, was designed by the Army In- 
ventions Directorate in cooperation with 
the Reutilization Division of the Army 
Salvage Organization. 


CLOCKS MANUFACTURED BY REFUGEES IN 
BRAZIL 


Clocks are now being manufactured in 
Brazil, largely through the efforts of war 
refugees, a South American publication 
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states. Output is still comparatively 
small—about 600 clocks per month—but 
the industry is said to be developing 
satisfactorily. 


SEWING-MACHINE IMPORTS BY TRINIDAD 
(B. W. I.) 


Trinidad imported 2,638 sewing ma- 
chines valued at $101,316 in 1941, a for- 
eign trade journal reported recently. 
This was a slight increase in quantity 
over the preceding year’s total of 2,580, 
but a decrease in value from $116,765. 

None of the machines imported in 1940 
came from Canada, but. in 1941 that 
country furnished 2,230 value at $90,419. 
Great Britain was the principal supplier 
in 1940. 


NEW ZEALAND’S 1942 IMPORTS OF TABLE- 
WARE AND GLASS 


Imports of earthenware and china- 
ware into New Zealand increased in value 
from £271,175 in 1941 to £298,431 in 1942. 
The value of glassware imports de- 
creased, however, from £143,659 in 1941 
to £132,819 in 1942. 

Glass plate and _ sheet imports, 
amounting in 1941 to 5,677,330 square 
feet valued at £174,285, increased in 1942 
to 5,972,080 square feet valued at £190,- 
430. 


Textiles and 
Related Products 


GUATEMALA’S COTTON AND WOOL 
PRODUCTION 


Guatemala’s 1941-42 cotton crop is es- 
timated at 1,914,957 pounds of ginned 
cotton. In the 1942 calendar year 2,897,- 
884 pounds of cotton were imported—a 
substantial increase over the preceding 
year’s importation of 1,554,855 pounds. 

Flocks numbered 435,052 sheep in the 
1941-42 season, whereas the preceding 
year’s total was 382,977. About 376,761 
pounds of wool were produced in 1941- 
42; output was 367,038 pounds in the pre- 
ceding season. 
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Plans have been instituted to raise 
abaca and roselle fibers. 


PROGRESS OF PARAGUAY’S TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


Increased consumption of wool, and 
more particularly, cotton, clearly indi- 
cate the steady progress of Paraguay’s 
textile industry. Domestic mills used 
2,290 bales of cotton in 1940, 2,490 in 
1941, and 3,120 in 1942. 

Around 4,000 spindles and 138 looms 
are operating in the country’s three cot- 
ton mills, which spin, weave, and dye 
yarn, low-grade cotton cloth for bagging, 
canvas, towels, and sandal tops, valued 
at almost $680,000. 

Wool and mixtures are manufactured 
in several woolen mills, which operate 11 
units for washing and preparing wool, 
1,300 spindles, 25 looms, and 12 carding 
machines. Wool yarns, ponchos, blan- 
kets, and suiting fabrics are produced, to 
the value of close to $350,000. 

A silk mill with 20 looms has converted 
to the processing of small quantities of 
rayon and the working of cotton. 

Moderate amounts of cotton hosiery, 
sport sweaters, and pullovers are made 
by @ hosiery mill. 


REGULATIONS TO RUMANIAN SHEEP BREED- 
ERS AND COTTON, FLAX, AND HEMP 
GROWERS 


Complete supervision of the cotton 
industry, including cotton cultivation, 
and collection and distribution of yarn, 
has been vested in the Cotton Office, a 
hew semigovernmental concern or joint 
stock company. 

Growers were permitted to continue 
cotton sowing until May 25, but were 
directed to declare the exact amount of 
seed in their possession. The crop will 
be handled by the Cotton Office at prices 
fixed by that Office. 

Cotton growers in Rumania recently 
received notice that if they planted up 
 § hectares 10 percent of their plant- 
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ings could be retained for their own use, 
that on fields between 5 and 10 hectares 
7 percent could be retained, and on plan- 
tations in excess of 10 hectares 5 percent 
could be retained, reports the European 
press, 

Flax and hemp growers were also in- 
formed of the quantities of stems and 
tow they may retain. The remainder 
would be purchased by the Flax and 
Hemp Office at fixed prices. Selling ap- 
plications were to be submitted to the 
National Cooperative Society. 

Sheep breeders were again instructed 
not to wash their wool before sending 
it to the collecting office. Severe pen- 
alties await any violators of these di- 
rections. 


Cotton and Products 


DEVELOPMENTS IN INDIA 


India’s 1942-43 cotton crop will total 
4,454,000 bales of 400 pounds each, ac- 
cording to official estimates. 

From September 1, 1942, to April 24, 
1943, 667,263 bales of cotton were ex- 
ported. During the same period, cot- 
ton arrivals at principal Indian ports 
totaled 2,423,961 bales, whereas 2,198,297 
bales were received in the corresponding 
months of the preceding year. 

To stabilize the market, the Indian 
Government published a cotton order 
dated April 30, prohibiting any forward 
contracts on new crops, or any options 
in cotton. This was later extended to 
include the current crop. 

Despite sharp fluctuations in April, 
heavy buying sent prices of cotton yarn 
to a higher level. Prices of cotton cloth 
remained high, even though transactions 
were few. Early in the year, mill own- 
ers agreed to place 60 percent of their 
capacity at the Government’s disposal, 
this production to be divided between 
standard cloth and Supply Department 
orders. During the first 4 months, how- 
ever, about 15 percent was devoted to 
standard cloth, while Supply Department 
orders accounted for only 17 or 20 per- 
cent, the Government having refrained 
from heavier ordering because of low 
supplies of cloth for civilian needs. 
Standard cloth is to be made available 
to all inhabitants, regardless of their 
financial status, but the per-capita con- 
sumption will be restricted to 12 yards. 
Only authorized dealers will be permit- 
ted to sell this cloth, at uniform prices. 
The practice of establishing inexpensive 
cloth shops is spreading. 


SPAIN’S COTTON IMPORTS INCREASE 


Cotton imports into Spain in April 
practically doubled those of April a year 
ago, the quantities being 4,525,488 and 
2,288,582 kilograms, respectively. Re- 
ceipts in April of the current year, how- 
ever, were at a slower rate than _ in 
March, as in that month they totaled 
7,970,435 kilograms. 

Imports for the first 4 months of 1943 
amounted to 26,403,680 kilograms, al- 
most twice as much as the 13,788,472 
kilograms received in the corresponding 
period last year. 

Official Spanish statistics now place 
raw-cotton imports for all of 1942 at 
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659,324 metric quintals (1 quintal=220.46 
pounds). 

By the middle of May authorization 
had been granted to plant approximately 
52,300 hectares of cotton, according to 
unofficial reports. At that time last 
year 41,100 hectares had been authorized. 


Wool and Products 


URUGUAY’S WOOL PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS 


Uruguay’s sheep flocks number from 
20,000,000 to 22,000,000, according to un- 
official figures and the 1942—43 wool clip 
is expected to be around 58,915 metric 
tons. 

During May, 2,343 metric tons of wool 
were received on the Montevideo wool 
market. This brings the total since 
opening of the wool season on October 1, 
1942, up to 44,171 tons. Shipments by 
truck have not been included, but they 
would account for another 5 or 10 per- 
cent. In the corresponding 8-month 
period of the preceding season, arrivals 
totaled 49,213 tons. 

Exports from October through May 
aggregated 67,648 bales compared with 
45,842 in the corresponding months of 
the preceding year. 


Wearing Apparel 


PRODUCTION OF FACTORY AT MEDELLIN, 
CoLtomsi1a, To BE EXPANDED 


Colombia’s first factory for the pro- 
duction of men’s ready-made woolen 
clothing was established in Medellin in 
1939. 

At first, daily output did not exceed 
10 suits, but the workers soon became 
quite skillful, and at present 4,800 suits 
and over 1,000 pairs of sports trousers 
are completed each month by the 240 
employees. 

Plans are now in progress to include 
a line of women’s and children’s suits. 


Tobacco and 


Related Products 


SITUATION IN SWEDEN 


The retail value of total Swedish sales 
of domestic and imported tobacco prod- 
ucts in 1942 increased by about 45,000,000 
crowns, or to a new high of 310,193,000 
crowns, as a result of higher government 
taxes that became effective at the end 
of 1941 and early in 1942. Consumption 
of leaf tobacco, used for the manufac- 
ture of domestic tobacco products, on the 
other hand, declined by approximately 
900 metric tons—to 5,100 tons. This was 
believed to be due to reduced quantities 
of leaf required for making cardboard- 
tipped cigarettes, the only type of cigar- 
ette made during 1942, although the total 
number of cigarettes produced in 1942 
was about the same as in 1941. 

Because of difficulties encountered in 
importing leaf tobacco, the Government 
on June 1, 1942, introduced a general 
consumer rationing of tobacco products. 

Compared with preceding years the 
value of the total sales of the Swedish 
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Tobacco Monopoly in 1942 increased by 
42,864,000 crowns—to a new high of 299,- 
221,000 crowns. 

Quantities of Swedish tobacco prod- 
ucts of domestic manufacture sold in 
1942, compared with 1941, are shown in 
the following table: 





Item 1941 1942 








0 EN .. pieces 25, 
Cigarillos_-__.......do-.-- 203, 50 
Cigarettes: | 
Cardboard-tipped 
pieces__| 457,858,000 | 2, 235, 035, 000 


263, 000 24, 130, 000 
509, 000 171, 114, 000 


Full-size___.___.do__-_| 1, 733, 025, 000 | 2, 000 
Tobacco | 

Pipe _---- kilograms 1, 543, 000 | 1, 661, 000 

Chewing-..._- do-_- 82,000 | 56, 000 
ee EN S ie..-1 3, 848, 000 | 3, 382, 000 





The retail value of imports of manu- 
factured tobacco products in 1942 
amounted to 10,972,000 crowns, com- 
pared with 8,498,000 crowns in 1941. 

It is understood that the bulk of man- 
ufactured tobacco products in 1941 and 
1942 were of European origin. No chew- 
ing tobacco was imported into Sweden 
in 1942, and imports of snuff were in- 
significant. 

Taxes on tobacco products sold in 
Sweden in 1942 totaled 224,827,000 
crowns, an increase of 45,815,000 crowns 
compared with 1941 taxes. This rise is 
ascribed to the higher taxes made effec- 
tive on December 1, 1941, and April 1, 
1942. 

According to the Swedish Tobacco 
Monopoly, imports of leaf tobacco during 
1942 amounted to 3,774 metric tons, com- 
pared with 6,374 and 2,672 tons, respec- 
tively, in 1939 and 1941. As 5,133 tons of 
leaf tobacco were consumed in Sweden 
during 1942 for domestic manufacture of 
tobacco products, imports of leaf are 
understood to have covered about 74 
percent of total consumption. 

Despite the expansion of the area de- 
voted to tobacco-growing in Sweden 
from 231 hectares (hectare equals 2.471 
acres) in 1941 to 276 hectares in 1942, 
production decreased from 511 tons in 
1941 to 411i tons in 1942. This decline 
resulted from unfavorable weather 
conditions. 

The 1942 tobacco crop was of good 
medium quality, and as in previous years 
it will be used principally for snuff 
manufacture. 

About 24 hectares were planted to 
Nicotiana rustica, a tobacco variety hav- 
ing a high nicotine content and there- 
fore particularly suitable for insecticide. 
It is reported that the yield of this type 
of tobacco amounted to 256 tons (green 
weight). 





A sizable contribution to Bulgaria’s in- 
dustrial production is made by mining 
and mineral industries. Annual output 
of the mining industry, valued at 956,- 
000,000 leva, is 6 percent of total in- 
dustrial production. Output of the as- 
bestos industry is valued at 312,000,000 
leva and of ceramics and glass at 546,- 
000,000 leva. (Published rate of ex- 
change is 84 leva=$1.00, but reports say 
that in actual practice 300 leva=$1.00.) 


FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 


Better Weather Forecasts 
For Hemisphere Flying 


(Continued from p. 4) 


pected that 50 students from the 
southern Republics will visit the United 
States in 1944 for more extensive 
training. 


War Flying Brings Benefits 


Better weather services throughout the 
Americas will result from wartime fly- 
ing. It is no credit to us that we wait 
until a war comes along to step up some 
of our development, but at least we can 
put to good use in commercial and 
peaceful life some of the lessons we 
learn in battle. This is particularly true 
in aviation weather forecasting. Mili- 
tary bases along the Atlantic and Pa- 
cific, flying fields in the rubber country, 
and the emergency expansion of airline 
facilities necessitated by increased war- 
time travel—these, and their weather 
stations, will be left over when the fight- 
ing is done, and can then be used to the 
great benefit of peaceful life and com- 
merce in and between all nations. 


Bettering Human Life 


All of us in this hemisphere are ready 
to send out commercial airplanes into 
areas that do not now have even primi- 
tive means of transportation. We are 


ready to develop great resources solely 
by use of the airplane, skipping com- 
pletely the surface forms of transporta- 
tion ordinarily associated with pioneer- 
ing. We are ready to do a world-wide 
job of bettering human life, with the 
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airplane as one of our most important 
tools. Good weather forecasting and 
widespread communications for the 
quick gathering and dissemination of 
weather information are as necessary to 
these operations as a foundation is to a 
building, and we are now on our way to 
having hemispheric weather service such 
as we never dreamed of before. 


Radio Is “Open Sesame” 


Radio is the open sesame to good 
weather information throughout the 
Americas. In the United States, com- 
munications facilities are far advanced, 
and the Civil Aeronautics Administra- 
tion operates nearly 100,000 miles of 
leased telegraphic wire. Such facilities 
are not available in many Central and 
South American countries, but, fortu- 
nately, radio communications need no 
such physical equipment. Power for op- 
erating radio transmitters can even be 
produced in remote sections by means of 
portable generating equipment, so we 
may expect to see dissemination of 
weather information anywhere on these 
two continents where it will serve a use- 
ful purpose. 


Private Fliers Will Profit 


One cannot help thinking how the 
private flier is going to profit by this 
development. Flying their own air- 
planes, men and women of tomorrow will 
look back on these days and thank those 
who are today developing the weather 
service which makes their flying possible. 
No need to wonder about the helpfulness 
of such a service to commercial aviation. 
In that field, it will affect thousands. In 
the private flying field, it will affect hun- 
dreds of thousands. 





U: ‘give America 


Buy War Bonds and Stamps 
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Argentina.—The following applica- 
tions for trade-mark registration were 
published in the Boletin Oficial of June 
30, 1943. Opposition must be filed before 
August 2, 1943. 


Trade-mark 


Os ee 
Calcident........ 


. No. 16—Do. 
.. No. 2—Do. 


Class number and commodity 
No. 20—Storage batteries. 
. 2—Entire class. 

.. No. 19—Do. 


Brazil.—The following applications for 
trade-mark registration were published 
on the dates indicated in the Official Ga- 

















zgette of Brazil. Opposition must be filed 
within 60 days from the date of publi- 
cation. 
1, Date of 
Trade-mark Class —s and publi- 
e J cation 
’ | 1948 

Guarané O. K___..| No. 43—A beverage June 7. 

Grenadine O. K ce | RE Do. 

Agua Tonica O. K ° | REESE Tis ; Do. 

Iodophil No. 3—A_ pharmaceuti- Do. 
cal specialty. 

Thoraxina._.....-. . tie es Por aere Do. 

Rialto—Rio No. 48—Perfumes and | June 11. 
toilet preparations. j 

A B C—Ruy Pin- | No. 1—Chemicals. A: ae 

heiro & Cia. 
Ltda. 
SEE INE No. 8&—Scientific and Do. 
precision instruments. 
No. ll—Cutlery and 
edge tools. 
No. 12—Metal goods. 
No. 21—Carriages. 
No. 39—Rubber goods. 
No. 47—Oils, lubricating 
and fuel. 
No. 60. 

Welth No. 6—Machinery June 16, 

Metapol No. 46—Common soap..} Do. 

Polar. No, 41—Animal fats— Do. 
compounds, or not for 
cooking purposes. 

Sunset No. 46—Candles, Do. 
matches, soap and 
detergents, starch and 
bluing. 

No. 48—Perfumes and 
toilet preparations. 

Protecol No. 52—Oils for leather Do. 
tanning. 

ae No. & J scietanenalidin Do. 

Picture of a bull | No. 13—Jewelry of pre- | June 17. 

“Taurus.” cious metal. 
Picture of a balance a eS eR Do. 
“Libra.” 

Picture of fish ‘‘ Pis- Pi ntcocacestpendtee Do. 

ces,”’ 

“Aquarius” water Re Lee EN Do. 

er. 

Picture of deer do Do. 

“Oapricornus.”’ 
Picture of crab |..... do oltis Do. 
“Cancer.’’ 

Lion “Leo” bad RS eed Do. 

Ram ‘‘Aries’’..___- be ea Do, 

Twins “Gemini’’__. PR Do. 

Virgin ‘‘Virgo”’ do eee Do. 

Scorpion “Scorpio”’ eeoincaiacaiaa stake Do. 

Archer ‘“Sagitta- .do.. Do. 

rius.”’ 

Cambridge. No. 48—Perfumes and Do. 
toilet preparations. 

Bohemia. ___. Pee * oehea OS eee. Do. 

Columbia ip casein Do. 

Dandy... No. 37—Clothing__...... Do. 

Oipper—Dizioli & | No, 41—Foodstuffs......| June 18. 

ilhos. 

Inseticida “Tor- | No. 2—Insecticide.......| Do. 

Cynarbile — Lab. | No. 3—Foodstuffs______. Do. 

Farm. Exactus 
Lida. * 
Choleglan — Lab. |___.- SEERA ae nmi t Do. 





Farm. Exactus 
tda, 
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Date of 
Class number and 
Trade-mark product —— 
1943 
Normogestan—Lab. | No. 3—Foodstuffs.___.-- June 18, 
Farm. Exactus 
Ltda. 
Hepamult—Scher- |..--.- Acinic putenkiek eka Do. 
ing Produtos Qui- 
micos e Farma- 
céuticos 8. A. 
Ferro — Hepamult |-.-.- Oiracanslhalncs Do. 
—Schering Pro- 
dutos Quimicuos 
e Farmacéuticos 
S.A. 
Spasmolysin- - -.--- ee A EN is Do. 
Jupiter.............| No. 4—Pure metals and Do. 
partially worked met- 
als used in industry. 
Saiibicawed No. 48—Perfumes’ and Do. 
toilet preparations. 
Frabica Vulcio— | No. 1—Chemical and Do. 
“*Vulcio”’ mineral paints for 
painting, decoration, 
and printing. 
Yvelise—Valery....| No. 48—Perfumes and Do. 
toilet preparations. 
Veronica. P Spek” ana a Eis LR Do. 
Oxizin — Medici- | No. 3—A pharmaceuti- Do. 
nal talcum. cal product. 
Flocos de Milho | No. 41—Cereal food - ---- June 19. 
(Korn-F lakes) 
Flocos de ‘Trigo }--..-- ee Sas Do. 
(Wethe-F lakes) 
Ultraplast_.......- No. 1—Chemicals.-.._...| June 21. 
No. 4—Natural or arti- Do. 
ficial rosins, pure or 
partially prepared for 
the fabrication of plas- 
tic materials. 
No. 52. 
Caravelite.........| No. 1 Chemicals-. ___-__- Do. 
No. 4—Natural or artifi- 
cial rosins, pure or par- 
tially prepared for the 
fabrication of plastic 
materials. 
No. 52. 
Prophylal___....... No. 3—Foodstuffs. _.._- Do. 
Pyralgina........- ee ee 7 Do. 
Diplomata.._......| No. 8—Radio apparatus Do. 
Siem bros No. 8—Telephones, ra- Do. 
dios, refrigerators, elec- 
tric apparatus, skeils, 
instruction devices and 
electric lamps. 
Erka... No. 8—Drying equip- Do. 
ment. 
| eee No. 17—Engineering Do. 
equipment. 
Poptneee..... ..dckes No. 3—Medicinal prod- | June 22. 
uct. 
Peptosan........... No. 41—Foodstuffs__.__- Do. 
Flocos de Arros | No. 41—Cereal food_.._- Do. 
“‘Rice-F lakes.”’ 
pt | aCe SS No. 35—Purses, pocket- Do. 
books, belts, change 
urses, keys cases, va- 
ises, suitcases, travel- 
ing bags. 
No. 37—Linens_........-. Do. 
No. 36—Clothing_._.._-- Do. 
Redulack..........| No. 1—Chemicals_-.__..- Do. 











Chile.—The following applications for 
trade-mark registration were published 


in the Diario Oficial of Santiago. 


Op- 


position must be filed within 30 days 


from the date 


of publication. 








Date of 
Class number and : 
Trade-mark publi- 
product cation 
1943 
WHE: ccuvetuandn No. 4—Metals, iron- | July 1. 
mongery, locksmith- 
ery. 
eiavanvaseneth No. 7—Carved stones, Do. 
limes, plasters. 
aavasinc’ .-| No. 19—Lubricating oils Do. 





and greases, for paint- 
ing, etc. 
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Date of 
Class number and 
Trade-mark product — 
1943 
Bon Jour, Ameri- | No. 2i—Soap and prepa | July 1. 
can Soap. rations for washing 
and cleaning. 

WIOBS Scescdtieanet No. 23—Cemented card- Do. 
board, paper, and bi- 
tuminized cardboard, 
roofings. 

Singercraft_-....-.. No. 29—Knitting, spin- Do, 
ning, and weaving 
machines. 

Tinytim__.........] No. 36—Machinery and Do, 
vehicles. 

N-51-A, Neutra- | No. 41—Receptacles and Do, 

glas. vessels of glass, porce- 

lain, and china. 

Brogandi___..__...- No. 50—Footwear- _-.__-- Do, 
Bon Jour, Marloa, | No. 57—Perfumed prod- Do, 

Kyaniz, Tenax, ucts and toiletries. 

Ternaxine, Ron- 

sard, Gladys. 
Bamby =. . «cusses No. 59—Edible fats___-.- Do. 
Sufl-Ade-Vit Siles- | No. 75—Chemical and Do. 

ia, Neosulfavit pharmaceutical prod- 

Silesia, Sulfavi- ucts. 

tina Silesia, 

Denterisant, 

Gensurose, Oxi- 

urina, Amenasit, 

Ascarose, Cordi- 

asten, Glucofed- 

rin Parke Davis 

& Cia, Sedgena, 

Vi-Grans, Iodo- 

bismitol Squibb, 

Hepavit, Cam- 

poviton, Grifo. 

N-51-A, Neutra- | No. 77—Medical and Do, 

glas. chirurgical instru- 
ments and articles, or- 
thopedic apparatus, 
pharmaceuticals, ac- 
cessories, etc. 

N-51-A, Neutra- | No. 79—Photographic Do. 

gias. and cinematography 
apparatus and arti- 
cles. 

Soundscriber_...._-. No. 80—Musical and Do, 
accoustical instru- 
ments. 











Colombia.—The following applications 
for trade-mark registration were pub- 
lished in the Diario Oficial on the dates 
noted. Opposition to the registration of 


these trade-marks must be 


made in 


Colombia within 30 days from the date 
of the third and last printing. 








Date of 
Trade-mark Commodity publica- 
tion 
1943 
Margarina Colono_.| Food products of milk, ‘| June 25. 
cream, and grease. 
a fascs cde Products and substances Do. 
used in medicine, 
cone mg veterinary, 
ygiene, perfume, toi- 
letries, natural or pre- 
pared drugs, mineral 
water, and medicinal 
wines and tonics. 
Paramount-.....--- Shirts and underwear in Do. 
general, made of wool, 
silk, linen, cotton, 
jute, ete. 
pi epee tee Industrial chemicals; Do. 
substances for use in 
photography and 
science; in agricultural 
and horticultural 
work; anticorrosives, 
and a long list of other 
items. 
Tonarsil_...........| Veterinary products____. Do. 
PRRs cismvusnews Pharmaceutical prepa- Do. 
rations. 
EI os ics cates — of nitrogenous Do, 
me. 
POOR. Su cccncicnas Fertilizer of phosphatic Do. 
and potassic lime. 

Sal Nemo..-.-.-..-..-- Manufactured salt (re- Do. 
fined). 

Potafoska..-......-. Fertilizer— potassic Do. 
phosphate with lime. 

Vitwolita.. . ..csscdnu Compact soda for use in Do. 





the glass industry. 
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Date of 
Trade-mark Commodity publica- 
tion 
; 1943 
(1) Romascol. --_- Pharmaceutical spec- | June 25. 
5 ialties. 
(2) Arsiquinine. 


(3) Balsamol. 

(4) Pancrepatine. 
(5) Serenol. 

(6) Uriquesol. 

(7) Aerocid. 
Majestic Olympic__| 





Billiard, bowling, and | June 30. 
recreational requisites. 

Perfumeria Flores | Toiletries and perfumes. Do. 
de Suiza. 





El Salvador.—tThe following applica- 
tions for trade-mark registration were 
published in the Diario Oficial, San Sal- 
vador. Opposition must be filed within 
99 days from the date of publication. 








| Date of 
Trade-mark Commodity publica- 

| | tion 

Blas 1943 
Policalcio_._.......| Pharmaceutical product June 2. 


for calcium treatment. 
Tnez__._.._._._._......-.| Textiles and manufac- June 18. 

tures, silk, woolen out- 

wear garments. 


Ideal . do Do. 
Tropical Textiles and manufac- Do. 
tures. 

Bull-Dog do_. Do. 
Tarzan __. do Do. 
Perro ___- | Do. 
Jalisco do Do. 
Oriental do : Do. 
Victoria shale do Do. 
Monitor Beverages, nonmedici- Do. 

nal, nonalcoholic, alco- 
holic. 
Trapiche do . Do. 
Fi Pippermint | Alcohol, various spiritu- | June 23. 
Cream de Menta ous liquors 
Fabrica Dlopania. 
(Letters **FI” are 
inside escutcheon 
outlined gold and 
green, at base of 
a triangle up- 
wards; word “Pip- 
permint” crosses 
triangle, “‘crema 
de menta "appear | 
in the summit 
angle.) 
Anis Del Fraile...| Liquors. il Do. 


(Inside circle 
the bust ofa friar 
holding a small 
cup in one hand.) 





Uruguay.—The following applications 
for trade-mark registration were pub- 
lished in the Diario Oficial of Monte- 
video, on the dates noted. Opposition 
must be filed within 30 days from the 
date of publication. 








Date of 
Trade-mark Product publica- 
tion 
1943 
Broncoyacol Drugstore and chemical | June 28 to 
products. July 3. 
Non-Ran__-_-- _ Textiles, dry goods, Do. 
read y-to-wears, etc. 
Cremovan........ Drugstore and chemical Do. 
products, toilet and 
beauty specialties, etc. 
Bilovan .. Drugstore and chemical Do. 
products. 
Orator_. : Jewelry, watches, etc Do. 
E] Scorer-.- _. Groceries, foodstuffs, Do. 
etc 
Oralcolina___---- Drugstore and chemical Do. 
products. 
Mademoiselle..... Textiles, dry goods, Do. 
ready-to-wears, no- 
tions, etc. ' 
Casablanca__..... Toilet and beauty spe- Do 


cialties, perfumery, 
etc. 
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Rotenone Production 
in the Amazon Valley 


(Continued from p. 9) 


considerable value to Brazilian planters. 
Multiplication of the high-yielding 
strains will be carried out by the In- 
stituto, and supplies of planting stock 
from these strains will eventually be 
distributed to commercial growers. Not 
to neglect the possibilities of the L. urucu 
variety, parallel studies of this plant are 
also being made. 

A project of similar nature has re- 
cently been undertaken by the Peruvian 
Instituto Técnico Quimico Industrial del 
Oriente at Iquitos in cooperation with 
the Office of Foreign Agricultural Rela- 
tions of the United States Department of 
Agriculture. 


Manner of Preparation 


Of immediate concern to the commer- 
cial trade is the manner in which pres- 
ent root crops are prepared for the 
market. Because of the high relative 
humidity of the Amazon region, the 
freshly dug roots do not dry rapidly. 
In the process of drying they undergo 
serious decomposition, being attacked 
both by fungi and, curiously enough, by 
a number of boring insects which are 
evidently immune to rotenone. This de- 
composition is almost in direct ratio to 
the time necessary to dry and ship the 
roots. The average drying period in 
Iquitos is 3 months, although some 
houses have had roots in their ware- 
houses as long as 6 months. 

The current method of drying is to 
stack the roots 3 to 5 feet deep on 
cement floors or wooden platforms. The 
piles are turned periodically every 10 
to 20 days. This stack-drying exposes 
very little surface to circulating air. 

The Instituto Técnico has recently 
constructed an experimental drying 
room for barbasco roots. Tiers of 
shelves made of “cana brava,” a bamboo- 
like material, fill the room. On these 
the roots may be spread out 6 inches 
to a foot deep. The grill-like effect of 
the “cana brava” permits circulation of 
air at the bottom of the layer. 

Experimentation with tearing roots 
longitudinally to increase surface of ex- 
posure has resulted in air-drying within 
a 2-week period. Whether such root 
tearing would be profitable on a com- 
mercial scale is not yet known. 


Advantages of New Methods 


Roots dried in this way are also at- 
tacked by fungi and boring insects but to 
a much slighter degree. They do not 
turn black, however, from deterioration 
as is the case with some commercially 
prepared shipments. The Instituto Téc- 
nico is planning to install a wood-burn- 
ing stove in its drying room to determine 
whet.er even more rapid desiccation can 
be accomplished. Such a system would 
be comparable to the flue-cure method of 
drying tobacco. 
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Root-pulverizing factories in Belem 
and Iquitos have long used heavy-duty 
ensilage cutters to chop roots prepara- 
tory to oven-drying and subsequent mill- 
ing. One of the Iquitos exporters of 
crude root is considering an adaptation 
of this method. He will use an ensilage 
cutter for chopping, but instead of oven- 
drying he will spread his roots on a dry- 
ing floor and rake them daily in a man- 
ner similar to that employed in drying 
coffee except that the root will not be ex- 
posed to the sun. 

Shortages of both shipping space and 
burlap for wrapping bales of roots have 
led to pressure baling on the part of an- 
other commercial exporting house in 
Iquitos. With the use of a simple screw 
press operated by two men, this company 
has been able to reduce shipping space 
and burlap requirements per unit weight 
by more than one-third. 


Interest Keener Now 


With the increasing importance of 
rotenone trade in the Amazon, local mer- 
chants are taking a much keener inter- 
est in improving the quality of their 
product so that it will be able to retain 
its now-excellent markets after the war. 
The combination of growing high-rote- 
none-yielding selected plants and the in- 
auguration of improved drying and other 
handling methods should eventually en- 
able Amazon exporters to place on the 
United States market a sound dry root 
higher in insecticidal properties than 
anything that they have yet offered. 





British Banking 
and Finance 


(Continued from p. 7) 


for any new issue of capital in connec- 
tion with the amalgamations of com- 
panies or the acquisition of one by an- 
other even though no demand for new 
money is involved in the operations. 


War-Bond Issues 


On April 22, 1942, the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer announced a new issue 
of 3 percent Savings Bonds dated 1960- 
1970, replacing the 1955-1965 issue at the 
same rate. A special feature of the new 
issue was that the bonds were arranged 
to be sold in minimum units of £50 in- 
stead of £100 from the Bank of England, 
and £10 instead of £25 from the Post 
Office—thus bringing the issue within 
reach of the small investor. 

On November 24 the Chancellor an- 
nounced a new national war bond at 
21% percent, repayable at par on March 1, 
1952, with an option to redeem at par 
within the year prior to maturity. This 
issue went on sale on December 1, re- 
placing the 1949—1951 issue. 

In both instances the Treasury 
achieved better terms than on those re- 
placed, the new issues being long-term 
at the same rate of interest. 
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(Continued from p. 17) 


met to study possibilities of new crops. 
A commission was appointed for the 
study of soil erosion, which is a serious 
problem, the loss annually being esti- 
mated as high as 10,000,000 pesos. 

It was anounced that Colombia had 
sold 2,500,000 kilograms of sugar to Uru- 
guay during the first 3 months of the 
present year. 


MANUFACTURING 


The woolen-yarn and textile mills con- 
tinued working at maximum capacity. 
New markets steadily opened and in old 
markets the demand increased. 

There was a noticeable improvement 
in activity in the cotton-textile mills 
with the large ones operating two shifts 
daily. This was explained not only by 
orders from South Africa, but also by 
an unexpected new domestic demand 
coinciding with the mild winter season. 
As a consequence, the manufacturers be- 
gan to raise prices to a level which would 
afford some profit. Previously orders 
had been taken even at losses so as to 
keep the mills open. 

Shortages of mercerized cotton yarn 
and rayon have increased, with the re- 
sult that hosiery and underwear have 
had to be made from carded cotton. 

Although the depression in the hat 
industry continued, the situation was 
expected to change for the better be- 
cause of negotiations for the South Afri- 
can market. 


DoMESTIC TRADE AND PRICES 


In general, business for merchants and 
storekeepers was poor in June. Because 
of the mild winter sales of winter cloth- 
ing were disappointing. The purchasing 
power of the average consumer was 
small, and prices seemed to him unrea- 
sonably high. Many goods, especially 
imported lines, were scarce. 

Small shops, on the other hand, such 
as the corner groceries and drug stores, 
frequently had excessive stocks of slow- 
moving goods. In general, these stores 
do not sell for cash, but keep small open 
accounts which are supposed to be paid 
regularly upon the receipt of the worker- 
er’s wages. The majority of these small 
merchants operate on a narrow margin, 
and any pressure by the wholesalers 
would cause a difficult situation. 

Transportation difficulties affected un- 
favorably the trade of the larger stores 
in Montevideo, and shortage of elec- 
tricity made it necessary for them to dis- 
pense with display advertising after 
dark. 

Retailers in the interior have had even 
more difficulty, but there the lack of con- 
Sumer purchasing power was the princi- 
pal cause of the trouble. 

The general index of the cost of living 
in Montevideo for May was reported to 
be 123.6, a decline of 1.3 from that of 
April. The official explanation of the 
decline was that the new supplies of 
vegetables and fruits had broken prices, 
and also that, whereas many unofficial 
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prices had previously been used in the 
construction of the index nur_oer, now 
only official prices were included. 

Maximum prices for tin plate, in ac- 
cordance with an involved schedule, were 
established in Montevideo by a decree of 
June 14. 

Prices of domestic rice for sale to the 
consumer were fixed at 28 centesimos per 
kilogram for Carolina type and 22 cente- 
simos for first-class. 

The maximum retail sale price of wood 
was fixed by decree at 9 centesimos per 
kilogram. 

In general, the trend was toward 
higher price levels for all goods and serv- 
ices not regulated by the Government. 
Hotels, manufacturers, and merchants 
all felt the higher costs and tried to 
cover themselves by imposing higher 
prices. 

It is difficult to estimate unemployment 


in Uruguay, but a recent study suggests 


that the figure may not exceed 50,000. 
Regardless of the exact total, there is 
evidence of a degree of social unrest, al- 
though the administration seems to be 
doing everything possible in the way of 
public-works spending and the feeding 
of the destitute families. 

Agitation for wage increases continued. 
The strike of the street railway employees 
was well handled by conciliation methods, 
thereby sparing the public inconvenience 
and the workers loss of time. 


CONSTRUCTION 


Building permits issued in May in the 
Department of Montevideo totaled 443, 
valued at 976,946 pesos, compared with 
368, valued at 692,076 pesos, in April. 
This was a good improvement and rep- 
resented to some extent a change in the 
type of building, brick replacing con- 
crete, because of the lack of reinforcing 
bars necessary for use in the latter. 





William <A. M. Burden (“Better 
Weather Forecasts for Hemisphere Fly- 
ing”) has earned, at the age of 37, an 
enviable reputation as an authority on 
aviation in the Americas, Special Avia- 
tion Assistant to the United States Sec- 
retary of Commerce and vice president 
of the Defense Supplies Corporation, 
Division of American Republics Avia- 
tion, he has served as vice president of 
the Institute of Aero Sciences and as a 
member of the Advisory Committee of 
the Daniel Guggenheim School of 
Aeronautics. Mr. Burden attended the 
Browning School in New York, and 
Harvard University in Cambridge, Mass. 
He has served as vice president and di- 
rector of the South American Mines Co., 
vice president and director of the Union 
Sulphur Co., director of the Cerro de 
Pasco Copper Corporation, and as a trus- 
tee of the Central Hanover Bank & Trust 
Co. Author of “The Struggle for Air- 
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ways in Latin America,’Mr. Burden is 
a member of the Aeronautical Chamber 
of Commerce of America and the Coun- 
cil on Foreign Relations. 


Donald F. Heatherington (“British 
Banking and Finance: Significant Re- 
cent Developments and Trends”) .—See 
the issue of FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 
for April 24, 1943. 


Edward C. Higbee (“Rotenone Produc- 
tion in the Amazon Valley”) is 32 years 
old; he received his higher education at 
the University of Wisconsin, where he 
was granted his A. B. degree in 1932 and 
his M. S. (in Soils, Plant Physiology, and 
Agricultural Bacteriology) in 1939. After 
serving as part-time graduate research 
assistant at the University, and as junior 
soil conservationist in various parts of 
Wisconsin, Mr. Higbee entered the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, Office of 
Foreign Agricultural Relations, in 1941. 
Since then he has spent considerable 
time in Puerto Rico, Brazil, and Nicara- 
gua studying tropical plants that pro- 
duce rotenone. In Brazil he cooperated 
with the Instituto do Norte of the Brazil- 
ian Government at Belem (Para) on 
the production of rotenone, and in Nica- 
ragua he worked with the Cooperative 
Agricultural Experiment Station estab- 
lished in that Republic by the United 
States and Nicaraguan Governments for 
research work on the production of such 
strategic materials as rubber, fibers, and 
quinine—specializing in the production 
of drug plants of the tropical and semi- 
tropical regions. Mr. Higbee’s present 
position is that of Agronomist in charge 
of drug and medicinal plants and insecti- 
cides in the Office of Foreign Agricultural 
Relations of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture. He is now engaged in a 
special survey at Iquitos, Peru, in con- 
nection with rotenone-producing plants, 
with a view to increasing the supply and 
production of that strategic product. 
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Developments communicated to the 
Trade Controls Unit up to Tuesday, July 
20, 1943. 


No. 474—Current Export Bulletin No. 107. 


The Office of Exports has issued Cur- | 


rent Export Bulletin No. 107 on the fol- 
lowing subjects: 

I. BrazIL—DEcENTRALIZATION PROCEDURE.— 
As announced in subject II, Current Export 
Bulletin No. 99 (announcement No. 466 in 
FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY for June 12, 1943), 
the decentralization procedure outlined in 
bulletin No. 79 (announcement No. 445 in 
ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY for March 13) is 
now fully operative with respect to the ex- 
portation of all commodities to Brazil. Pref- 
erence Request Recommendations (Pedidos 
de Preferencia), formerly called “Preference 
Requests,” are therefore Fa pe with all 
applications filed with the Board of Economic 
Warfare for export licenses covering the ship- 
ment of all commodities to Brazil, including 
those formerly under general license. 

This rescinds a special provision in Cur- 
rent Export Bulletin No. 82, subject I, first 
paragraph (Announcement No. 448 in ForEIGN 
CoMMERCE WEEKLY for March 20), where it 
was stated that applications for license to 
export certain commodities which were un- 
der general license prior to March 1, 1943, did 
not require accompanying preference request 
recommendations. 

The foregoing provisions will not preclude 
consideration of hardship or emergency cases 
arising under the conditions set forth in 
Bulletin No. 75, section I, paragraph F (an- 
nouncement No. 441 in ForEIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY for March 6) and bulletin No. 99, sec- 
tion I. 


Il. ProcramM LICENSE FoR CERTAIN NETHERLANDS 
DESTINATIONS 


A. The Program.—A program license has 
been issued to the Netherlands Purchasing 
Commission authorizing the exportation to 
Surinam and the Netherlands West Indies 
(including Curacao, Aruba, Bonaire, St. Eus- 
tache, Netherlands St. Martin, and Saba) of 
specific kinds and quantities of commodities 
for specific end uses. (See Current Export 
Bulletins No. 81 and 97—announcements 
Nos. 447 and 464 in FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 
for March 13 and May 29, respectively—for 
the general provisions and other information 
pertaining to program licenses.) 

B. Unlimited License Revoked —The unlim- 
ited license granted to the Netherlands Pur- 
chasing Commission has been cancelled as 
of Julv 10, 1943, except that exportations may 
be made under this unlimited license until 
September 1, 1943, pursuant to release cer- 
tificates valid on July 10, 1943. 

C. General Licenses Continued.—aAll gen- 
eral licenses under which exportations may 
be made to the destinations named above 
will continue in effect. 

D. Individual Licenses—(a) No further 
applications should be filed after July 10, 
1943, for individual licenses to export com- 
modities to any of the destinations named 
above. All applications for individual li- 
censes to export to these destinations, pend- 
ing as of that date, will be considered by 
the Office of Exports as applications for 
release certificates under the program license. 

(b) Every outstanding individual license 
issued subsequent to January 1, 1943, author- 
izing the exportation of commodities to any 
of these destinations, will remain valid for 
one year from the date of issuance. 

(c) Outstanding licenses issued between 
November 1, 1942, and December 31, 1942, are 


automatically extended for ninety days from 
the original expiration date. 

E. Exportations Under Program License.— 
(a) The Board of Economic Warfare will act 
as the certifying agency ,issuing release cer- 
tificates for all exportations under this pro- 
gram license. Exporters, however, should 
make application for such release certificates 
to the Netherlands Purchasing Commission 
at 10 Rockefeller Plaza, New York City. All 
applications for release certificates will be 
examined by the Netherlands Purchasing 
Commission before they are certified by the 
Board of Economic Warfare. The form of 
release certificate prescribed by the Board of 
Economic Warfare to be issued under this 
license will be the Netherlands Purchasing 
Commission Form SCA-2. In case this form 
is not immediately available, Form BEW 119 
may be used as the form of release certifi- 
cate—the same number of copies to be sub- 
mitted as are now required on Form BEW 119 
for its submission as a license application. 
An acknowledgment card (BEW 116) should 
accompany each release certificate applica- 
tion, whether submitted on Form BEW 119 or 
Form SCA-2. A release certificate will not 
only give final clearance for a shipment from 
the United States, but will also indicate that 
import approval has been granted by the 
country of destination. 

(b) All release certificates issued under the 
Netheriands Program License will remain 
valid for one year from the date of issuance. 

F. Appeals Procedure-——-An exporter may 
file an appeal with the Office of Exports if his 
application for a release certificate or for its 
extension has been rejected or if a release 
certificate has been revoked. In appealing, 
he may proceed as in case of a rejected license 
application (Comprehensive Export Schedule 
No. 11, page 91, paragraph 26), except that 
in place of a rejected application for a license 
he must submit the rejected application for 
a release certificate or the revoked release 
certificate. 

G. General Comments.—(a) No exportation 
may be made under this program license with 
the knowledge or intention that the com- 
modities are to be reexported unless the re- 
exportation has been authorized by the Office 
of Exports, Board of Economic Warfare. 
Such reexportations are authorized, however, 
when made solely between any of the destina- 
tions covered by this program license. 

(b) Shipping space bookings to any of 
these destinations will continue to be made 
as at present. After a release certificate has 
been certified by the Board of Economic War- 
fare, the Netherlands Purchasing Commission 
will send it to the applicant, together with 
a shipping reference number and instructions 
as to how to obtain shipping space. 


III. CANCELLATION OF UNLIMITED LICENSE FoR 
MippLe East DESTINATIONS 


Section ITI A of Current Export Bulletin No. 
105 (announcement No. 472 in Foreign Com- 
MERCE WEEKLY for July 10) pertaining to the 
above subject, is amended to read as follows: 

Unlimited License Canceled.—Effective 
June 30, 1943, the Unlimited License in effect 
for the British Ministry of Supply Mission is 
canceled for the following Middle East desti- 
nations: Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, Cyprus, 
British Somaliland, Palestine and Trans-Jor- 
dan, Aden (including Perim and Sokotra 
Islands), and Egypt. 

However, exportations may be made to the 
above countries under this Unlimited License 
pursuant to Release Certificates valid on June 
30, 1943. The period of validity of all Re- 
lease Certificates valid on June 30, 1943, but 
expiring before August 31, 1943, is extended 
to August 31, 1943. 
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IV. ProGRaM LICENSE AUTHORIZING EXPorRTA- 
TIONS TO MADAGASCAR AND REUNION 


A, The Program.—A program license has 
been issued to the Delegation of the French 
National Committee in the United States au- 
thorizing the exportation to Madagascar and 
to Reunion of specific kinds and quantities of 
commodities for specific end uses. Therefore, 
after July 10, 1943, no individual licenses will 
be issued to these destinations (this provi- 
sion does not apply to licenses issued on Form 
BEW 151, and licenses for technical data). 
Clearance of exportations of commodities to 
Madagascar and to Reunion under this license 
will be authorized by the issuance of release 
certificates by the Office of Exports, Board of 
Economic Warfare. (See Current Export 
Bulletins Nos. 81 and 97 for the general provi- 
sions and information pertaining to program 
licenses.) 

B. Revocation of Certain General Li- 
censes.—1. General licenses authorizing the 
exportation of commodities to Madagascar 
and to Reunion will be canceled as of July 10, 
1943, including the special general license 
provision for medicinals and the general li- 
cense for intransit shipments. However, cer- 
tain general licenses which will continue in 
effect after July 10, 1943, include: 

(a) General intransit license for shipments 
from the Dominion of Canada to Madagascar 
and to Reunion. 

(b) General License GUS. 

(c) General licenses for shipments valued 
at $25 or less, personal baggage, ship stores, 
plane stores, fuel and supplies, return of 
empty containers, technical data, newspapers 
and publications, metal drums and contain- 
ers, and exposed photographic film, plates, 
and paper. Particular provisions concerning 
these general licenses are set forth in Com- 
prehensive Export Schedule No. 11. 


2. Shipments of commodities to Madagas- 
car and to Reunion which are on dock, on 
lighter, laden aboard the exporting carrier, or 
in transit to a port of exit pursuant to an ac- 
tual order for export prior to July 10, 1943, 
may be exported under the previous general 
license provisions. Shipments moving to a 
vessel subsequent to July 10, 1943, pursuant 
to ODT permits issued prior to this date, may 
also be exported under the previous general 
license provision. 


C. Individual Licenses.—After July 10, 1943, 
no further applications should be filed for in- 
dividual licenses to export commodities to 
Madagascar or to Reunion. All individual 
license applications pending on July 10, 1943, 
will be considered by the Office of Exports as 
applications for release certificates under the 
program license. All individual licenses for 
export to these destinations, issued after De- 
cember 30, 1943, will remain valid for one 
year from date of issuance. 


D. Exportations Under Program License— 
1. The Board of Economic Warfare will act as 
the certifying agency issuing release certifi- 
cates for all exportations to Madagascar and 
to Reunion. Release certificates will remain 
valid for one year from the date of issuance. 
Applications for release certificates shall be 
made on Form BEW 119 using the same num- 
ber of copies as are used in applying for an 
individual export license. Acknowledgment 
cards (BEW 116) should also be filled out and 
submitted with the release certificate appli- 
cations. Inquiries concerning the status of 
release certificate applications should be ad- 
dressed to the Office of Exports, Washington, 
D. C. 


2. The Delegation of the French National 
Committee in the United States will examine 
all release certificate applications before they 
are certified by the Office of Exports; for con- 
venience, therefore, such applications should 
be sent directly to the Delegation of the 
French National Committee in the United 
States at 626 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

3. No exportation may be made under this 
program license with the knowledge or in- 
tention that the commodities covered 
thereby are to be reexported from Madagascar 
or Reunion unless the reexportation has been 
authorized by the Office of Exports. Such re- 
exportations are authorized, however, when 
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made solely between Madagascar and Re- 
union. 


E. Appeals.—1. An exporter whose applica- 
tion for a release certificate or for an exten- 
sion thereof has been rejected, or whose re- 
lease certificate has been revoked, may file an 
appeal from such rejection or revocation with 
the Office of Exports, Board of Economic War- 
fare, Washington, D. C. 

2. In filing an appeal, the same procedure 
shall be followed as is presently in effect for 
appealing a rejected license application (Com- 
prehensive Schedule No. 11, page 91, para- 
graph 26). 


PRICE CONTROL 


No. 14.—Text of Amendment No. 3 to 
2nd Revised Maximum Export Price 
Regulation. 


The Office of Price Administration has 
issued Amendment No. 3 to the 2nd Re- 
vised Maximum Export Price Regulation, 
effective July 23, 1943, together with an 
explanatory press release as follows: 


Exporters of bituminous coal will be able 
to compute their ceiling prices with greater 
facility as the result of a number of major 
changes in the coal provisions of the export 
price regulation announced by the Office of 
Price Administration today. 


By use of the new methods, which have 
been adopted after consultation with the 
trade, exporters will have a simpler and more 
practical procedure for determining their 
maximum prices than heretofore. No change 
in the general level of ceilings will result. 

One important change is the substitution 
of the mine price as established by Maximum 
Price Regulation No. 120 (Bituminous Coal 
Delivered From Mine or Preparation Plant) 
for the bunker ceiling price under Maximum 
Price Regulation No. 189 (Bituminous Coal 
Sold for Direct Use as Bunker Fuel) as the 
basis to be used in computing the maximum 
export price for both mine-run and sized 
coal. 

The amount of premium which may be 
added to the mine price by an exporter who 
is the producer of the coal to be exported, 
or who is acting as a sales agent for the 
producer, is fixed at a maximum of 55 cents 
per net ton where the risk of demurrage is 
assumed by the exporter, and a maximum of 
40 cents per net ton where such risk is as- 
sumed by the foreign customer. The re- 
sulting maximum export price represents sub- 
stantially the same return over the domestic 
mine price as was permitted under the former 
provisions of the regulation. 

An exporter who is not the producer of the 
coal to be exported, and who is not acting 
as a sales agent for the producer, is per- 
mitted to add to his supplier’s ceiling price 
& premium not in excess of 75 cents or 55 
cents per net ton, depending respectively on 
whether he or his customer bears the risk of 
railroad demurrage. 


Both types of exporters may also add to 
the basic price their specific export expenses, 
such as inland freight, dumping and trim- 
ming, forwarders’ fees, vessel demurrage, and 
ocean freight and insurance. 

Special provision is made for bulk ship- 
ments under 2,000 net tons and for bag coal 
shipped in lots of 500 net tons or less. 

Another change is made for offshore ship- 
Ments of bituminous coal to Newfoundland. 
These shipments will now be treated as export 
sales. Formerly they were regarded as do- 
Mestic transactions. 

To save time in processing export license 
applications, exporters must indicate in each 
instance on the application the contemplated 
mine of origin as well as the size and quality 
of the coal to be shipped, OPA said. Adjust- 
Ments in price necessitated by changes in 
the source of supply may be made subsequent 
to the granting of the license. 
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Today’s changes are contained in Amend- 
ment 3 to the Second Revised Maximum Ex- 
port Price Regulation, and become effective 
July 23, 1943. 





(Document No. 18874) 
Part 1375—ExportT PRICES 
[2d Rev. Max. Export Price Reg., Amdt. 3+] 
BITUMINOUS COAL 


A statement of the considerations involved 
in the issuance of this amendment, issued 
simultaneously herewith, has been filed with 
the Division of the Federal Register.* 

Section 7 (c) is revoked, section 3 (d) is 
amended, and a new section 8.1 is added, as 
set forth below: 


Sec. 3. Maximum export prices for export 
sales other than to procurement agencies of 
the United States for the account of the 
Office of Lend-Lease Administration. * * * 


(d) In the case of solid fuels exported to 
the territories of Alaska and Hawaii, the Do- 
minion of Canada and Newfoundland, the 
maximum export price shall be that estab- 
lished by Maximum Price Regulation Nos. 
120, 121, and 122 to the extent that such 
regulations are applicable, except that on 
offshore shipments of bituminous coal to 
Newfoundland the maximum export price 
shall be determined in accordance with the 
provisions of section 8.1 of this regulation. 


Sec. 8.1 Export prices for bituminous coal 
on sales other than for the account of the 
Office of Lend-Lease Administration. 


(a) In the case of an exporter of bitumi- 
nous coal who is the producer of the coal to 
be exported, or who is acting as a sales agent 
for the producer, the maximum export price 
shall be the aggregate of: 

(1) The exporter’s maximum domestic 
price for the particular type or grade of coal 
as established by Maximum Price Regulation 
No. 120; and 

(2) A premium not in excess of 55 cents 
per net ton of 2,000 pounds if the contract 
of sale stipuiates that railroad demurrage 
charges shall be for the account of the ex- 
porter and not charged to the buyer outside 


the Continental, United States, or 40 cents © 


per net ton if railroad demurrage charges are 
1or the account of and to be paid by such 
buyer; and 

(3) Expenses incident to exportation and 
actually incurred or to be incurred by the 
exporter, such as inland transportation to 
the port of exit, cartage, wharfage, lighterage, 
stevedoring, unloading and reloading Cars, 
dumping and trimming, forwarders’ fees, port 
charges, railroad ana steamer demurrage, 
storage on ground at or near port of exit, 
ocean freight and surcharges, marine and 
war risk insurance, and consular fees: Pro- 
vided, That no charge shall be included in the 
export price for railroad demurrage if the 
exporter uses the higher premium provided 
for in section 8.1 (a) (2) above where such 
demurrage is for the account of the exporter. 


(b) In the case of an exporter of bi- 
tuminous coal who is not the producer 
of the coal to be exported and who is 
not acting as a sales agent for the pro- 
ducer, but who acts as an export mer- 
chant buying and reselling for his own 
account, the maximum export price 
shall be the aggregate of: 


(1) The maximum domestic price 
which would be applicable to a current 
sale of the coal to the exporter by the 
supplier thereof, as established by Max- 
imum Price Regulation No. 120 or Maxi- 
mum Price Regulation No. 122; and 





18 F.R. 4132, 5987, 7662. 
*Copies may be obtained from the Office of 
Price Administration. 
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(2) A premium not in excess of 70 
cents per net ton of 2,000 pounds of the 
contract of sale stipulates that railroad 
demurrage charges shall be for the ac- 
count of the exporter and not charged to 
the buyer outside the Continental 
United States, or 55 cents per net ton if 
railroad demurrage charges are for the 
account of and to be paid by such buyer; 
and 


(3) Expenses incident to exportation 
and actually incurred or to be incurred 
by the exporter, such as inland trans- 
portation to the port of exit, cartage, 
wharfage, lighterage, stevedoring, cost 
of bags and bagging, unloading and re- 
loading cars, dumping and trimming, 
forwarders’ fees, port charges, railroad 
and steamer demurrage, storage on 
ground at or near port of exit, ocean 
freight and surcharges, marine and war 
risk insurance, and consular fees: Pro- 
vided, That no charge shall be included 
in the export price for railroad demur- 
rage if the exporter uses the higher 
premium provided for in section 8.1 (b) 
(2) above where such demurrage is for 
the account of the exporter; and 


(c) On sales of less than 2,000 net 
tons the premiums established by sec- 
tions 8.1 (a) (2) and 8.1 (b) (2) above 
may be increased by not more than 10 
cents per net ton. 


(d) If the coal is bagged for shipment, 
the exporter may charge the following 
premiums in lieu of those established by 
sections 8.1 (a) (2), 8.1 (b) (2), and 
8.1 (c) above: 


(1) $3.00 per net ton if the sale doées 
not exceed 50 net tons; or 
(2) $2.00 per net ton if the sale is over 


50 net tons but does not exceed 100 net 
tcns; or 


(3) $1.50 per net ton if the sale is over 
10 net tons but does not exceed 250 net 
tons; or 

(4) $1.00 if the sale is over 250 net tons 
but does not exceed 500 net tons. 

(5) 80 cents if the sale is over 500 net 
tons. 


(e) Maximum prices for bituminous 
coal delivered or handled from shore 
facilities in the continental United States 
for use as bunker fuel on the vessel to 
which the delivery is made shall be de- 
termined in accordance with the provi- 
sions of Maximum Price Regulation No. 
189, regardless of the nationality of the 
vessel. 

(f) The maximum export prices estab- 
lished by section 8.1 (a) and 8.1 (b> 
above shall not be increased by reason 
of interest or financing charges con- 
nected with the transaction or by reason 
of any fees or commissions, including 
commissions paid to intermediaries, 
whether domestic or foreign. 


This Amendment No. 3 shall become 
effective July 23, 1943. 


(Pub. Laws 421 and 1729, 77th Cong., 
E.O. 9250, 9328; 8 F.R. 4681) 


Issued this 17th day of July 1943. 


PRENTISS M. Brown, 
Administrator. 
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[NoTE.—Averages are actual selling rates for sight drafts on New York, in units of foreign currency, per dollar, with the 


so. The peso of the Dominican Republic, the Guatemalan 
quetzal and the Panamanian balboa are linked to the dollar at 1 to 1; the Haitian gourde is fixed at 5 gourdes to 1 




















dollar.] 
| Annual average ow | Latest available 
rate Average rate quotation 
Country | Unit quoted | Type of exchange ——<—— Sey eee ee apie 
] va) i 
con | ee | eee | Oe) Rete | Oe 
| 
Argentina._.| Paper peso------ | Official A- --- | 3. 73 3. 73 3.73 | 3.73 3.73 | June 26 
| Official B__-- | 423| 493) 423] 423] 423] Do. 
ii 4.88 | 4.94 4.94] 4.94 4.94 Do. 
Free market_ Wee eed Be 3.98] Do. 
Bolivia_.__...| Boliviano | Controlled _ - ecccal ee | 46.46 | 46.46 | 46.46 42.42 | June 28 
Cnrb.2..-- es 49. 66 50. 00 50. 00 43.00] (1) 
Brazil ___---- | Cruzeiro 2__- | Official __--.-_- aA | 16.50) 16.50 16. 50 16. 50 16.50 | June 5 
| | Free market 19.72 | 19.64| 19.63 19. 63 19.63 | Do. 
Special free market _- 20. 68 20. 52 20. 50 20. 50 20.50} Do. 
ae 20. 30 | : E oe 
oa. ..... aso...) OR... -- 19.37 | 19.37 | 19.37 19. 37 19.37 | Mar. 31 
} | Export draft__-_- 25. 00 25. 00 25. 00 25. 00 25.00} Do. 
Curb market __- 31.78 | 31.75 | 33.87 33. 72 33.85 | Do. 
,,. eee 31.15 | 31.13} 31.10 31.10 | 31.10 Do. 
| Gold Exchange 31.15 | 31.13} 31.10] 31.10] 31.10 Do. 
Mining dollar. E 31. 35 31. 13 31.10 31.10 | 31.10] Do. 
| Agricultural dollar _- 331.15] 31.13 31. 10 31.10} 31.10} Do. 
Colombia---!|__...do___- | Controlled _-_-- Be 1.75 | 1.7! 1.75 1.75 | 1.75 | June 26 
Bank of Republic 1.76 S, 1.76 1.76 | 1. 76 Do. 
Stabilization Fund ® | @& (5) Ss Se Be. 
| re 1. 86 | 1.77 1.77 1.77 | 177} Do. 
Costa Rica_-| Colon----.------ | Uncontrolled _. §.85| 5.71) 564) 5.65; 5.65 / Apr. 30 
| Controlled _--- 5.62; 5.62) 562/) 5.62) 562) Do. 
Cuba__...-.-| Peso__--- et ' eee : 98 | 1.00 100} 1.00/ 1.00] June 1 
Ecuador__..-| Sucre_.-- Central Bank (Official) - 15.00} 14.39] 14.10 14.10 | 14.10 | Mar, 30 
Honduras...| Lempira Official... .--- ve 2. 04 2. 04 2.04 | 2. 04 2. 04 June 8 
Mexico____-- ‘ 7 4. 86 4.85 | 4.84 | 4. 85 | 4.85 | June 12 
Nicaragua__-| Cordoba- - -- Official 5. 00 5.00 5.00 | 5.00 | 5.00 | June 26 
RE A 5. 93 ae 5. 05 | §.30| Do. 
a Hi so......| Official. ..-.--- 7 333.00 | 333.00 | 333.00 | 333.00 | June 30 
gaat that Free_-_-.- 6.50} 6.50 6. 50 6. 50 6.50 | July 3 
Salvador . | Colon ES wee? | 2. 50 | 2. 50 2. 50 2. 30 2.50} Do. 
Rae ls Controlled - - - 1.90 | 1.90 1. 90 1.90 1. 90 Do. 
eee ‘ 2.31 | 1. 90 1. 90 1. 90 1.90 Do. 
Venezuela_._.} Bolivar-----.---- ">? 3. 26 | 3. 35 3. 35 3. 35 3.35 | Do. 
| ee Cate 63. 3. 35 3. 35 3. 35 Do. 


| 


76 3. 45 





1 End of June. 


2 Under law of Oct. 6, 1942, the cruzeiro became unit of currency, replacing the milreis. Since Nov. 1, 1942, exchange 
quotations have been in terms of cruzeiros and centavos to the dollar. 


2 Established Mar. 25. 


4 For class 2 merchandise, 1,765; class 3, 1,775; class 4, 1,785. 


5 For class 2 merchandise, 1.795; class 3, 1.87; class 4, 1.95. 


6 July 24-Dec. 31. 


Norte.—Special rates apply to automotive equipment and agricultural machinery_imported from}the United States 


into Argentina. 








* The following publications, added to the 
Department's research facilities, through the 
courtesy of the authors and publishers, are 
listed as a service to businessmen. Please 
note: The Department has no copies of pri- 
vate publications for distribution and cannot 
be responsible for their content. For private 
publications, write direct to the publishing 
agency given in each case. 








Articles of Current Interest Appearing 
in the Department of State Bulletin 
July 10, 1943 


Copies of this publication, which is is- 
sued weekly by the Department of State, 
may be obtained from the Superintend- 
ent of Documents, Government Printing 


Office, Washington, D. C., for the price 
of 10 cents each; subscription price, $2.75 
a year. The July 10 issue contains 
these articles: 


ADDRESS BY THE FORMER AMERICAN AMBAS- 
SADOR TO JAPAN. 


THe TASK OF RELIEF AND REHABILITATION 
In EurROPE AND AsIA: Address by Francis 
B. Sayre. 


SrxtH ANNIVERSARY OF THE JAPANESE AT- 
TACK ON CHINA. 


DEATH OF GENERAL SIKORSKI OF POLAND. 


DISTINGUISHED VISITORS FROM OTHER 
AMERICAN REPUBLICS. 


FOREIGN SERVICE CONFIRMATIONS (DEPART- 
MENT OF STATE). 


DEATH OF STUART ALLEN. 


AGREEMENTS RELATING TO PLANTATION 
RUBBER INVESTIGATIONS. 


Other Publications 


Tur History OF AMERICAN CUSTOMS 
JURISPRUDENCE. William H. Futrell. 





July 24, 1943 


1941. 314 pp. Price, $10. Outlines the 
origin and history of our customs duties 
and describes certain delegated powers of 
the Constitution, past and present pro- 
cedure in the collection of duties, inter- 
national trade agreements, the develop- 
ment of American customs laws, our 
Customs Courts and their functions, and 
certain rights of litigants. Discusses 
many other closely related subjects, in- 
cluding administrative law. Useful to 
customs officials, customs attorneys, and 
customs judges, in clarifying their work 
and judicial powers. Also of interest to 
the importer, the domestic manufac- 
turer, and those engaged in the trade 
and commerce of our country. 


Available from: William H. Futrell, 201 
Varick Street, New York, N. Y. 


STATISTICAL ABSTRACT FOR BRITISH INDIA 
Department of Commercial Intelligence 
and Statistics, India. 1943. 921 pp. 
72d No. Price, $3.25. Presents statistics 
relating to certain Indian States from 
1930-31 to 1939-40 on area and popula- 
tion, occupations, vital statistics, educa- 
tion, government, national finance, 
taxation, prices, banks, joint stock com- 
panies, cooperative societies, insurance, 
agriculture, forests, mines and minerals, 
industries, industrial production, trans- 
port and communications, roads, ship- 
ping, foreign trade, and related matters. 


Available from: British Information 


Services, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, 
N. Y. 





Domestic Corundum Partially 
Replacing Imports 


The United States has started to pro- 
duce corundum domestically for the first 
time since the last war, the War Pro- 
duction Board reveals. Since practically 
all corundum now has to be carried from 
Africa, whatever quantities can be mined 
here will contribute to the conservation 
of valuable shipping space. 

Corundum is, of course, used princi- 
pally as an abrasive, being the chief con- 
stituent in grinding wheels for tools and 
lenses and as dust for polishing metal 
and glass surfaces. 

It has been estimated that the supply 
available in the new operation may 
amount to as much as a quarter of our 
total current consumption. 

The new corundum-mining operation 
is being undertaken at a recently re- 
opened deposit in South Carolina, which 
consists of three veins of the mineral. 
The corundum is being mined by With- 
ers, Inc. This firm has signed a contract 
with the Metals Reserve Co. for an ap- 
preciable initial supply. 

Samples of the South Carolina ore 
show that the quality closely approxi- 
mates the best African grades. It has 
been tested by the optical trade also and 
found entirely acceptable. 
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TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


U.S. Trade With Latin American Republics, 
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Schaerbeek, near Brussels, 13 workers in 
a machine shop which turned out tools 





4 ° for the Germans were tied up by a group 
First Quarter of 1943 of saboteurs and 15 machines were put 
out of use. 
Imports of merchandise, including balance of merchandise trade has in- 
gold and silver, into the United States creased, changing from $8,000,000 in the 
| from the 20 Latin American Republics _ first quarter of 1939 to $88,000,000 in the Rayon Yarn: New Export 
. during the first quarter of 1943 exceeded first quarter of 1943. Prior to 1939 mer- S 
exports to those countries by $101,000,- — chandise trade with the Latin American Quota System 
000, as compared with the net import Republics resulted in a net export bal- 
balance of $124,000,000 in the first quar- ance principally as a result of the United An export quota system has been 
ter of 1942 and $42,000,000 in 1939, ac- States’ supplying the Latin American established for producers of fine rayon 
cording to the Bureau of the Census, Republics with a larger volume of manu- yarn, requiring them to set aside part 
Prcemnent CF Coneree. factured articles than the raw materials of their production to fill authorized 
The decrease in the United States net - : P ‘ export orders, the War Production Board 
i import balance for the first quarter of it obtained from the Latin American Re- 


_ of this year. 


i ee ee 


1943 from the corresponding period in 
1942 is largely accounted for by the de- 
srease in the*gold and silver imports, 

hich dropped from the unusually high 
gure of $51,000,000 in the first quarter 
of 1942 to $14,000,000 in the first quarter 
Net imports of gold and 
silver have been decreasing in volume 


publics. The amount of raw materials 
disposed of in the United States market 
by the Latin American Republics rela- 
tive to the volume of merchandise ex- 
ported from the United States to the 
Latin American Republics has been 
steadily increasing over the past few 





announced several days ago. 

Effective August.1 and until further 
notice, producers of fine rayon yarn are 
required to set aside daily an amount 
equal to 4 percent of total spindle out- 
put of viscose yarn and 2 percent of total 
spindle output of acetate yarn. 

These quotas have been established 






































; Sane” TOE tuceeae dette sara years. by Supplement 3 to General Exports 
" a. - R. “ 0 Sorhesee on pth The net merchandise import balance Order M-148. Other specific quotas may 
; ile steaes ane $14,000,000 in 1943, °f $88,000,000 in the first quarter of 1943 a me oar a to time by the War 
e - d th annual net im rts declined is substantially higher than in any quar- roduction are : 

an e po Insofar as possible, the “export yarn” 
; from $128,000,000 in 1939 to $112,000,000 ter of 1942, when the figures were $73,- ‘ ; : 
,000, ,{UUU, ‘ should be in the denier sizes called for 
* in 1942. . 000,000 in the first quarter, $82,000,000 by orders which the producer has on 
B, While net imports of gold and silver in the second, $64,000,000 in the third, hand at the time he sets his production 
S, have declined since 1939, the net import and $53,000,000 in the last quarter. schedule 
et Under the provisi ; 
“a ' Balance of U. S. Trade in Merchandise, and Gold and Silver, with Latin American Republics, der M-148 Bats ens a porcine cry 
s 3 Months ending March 31, 1942-19438 8 orders a q ; 
overed by an export license 
yn [Net balance of trade: Export balance (+); import balance (—)| in accordance with preference ratings 
k, assigned to such orders by the Board of 
gn yore a thorn Merchandise | Gold and silver Economic Warfare. Authorized export 
; weet a pte Se ORR aS ie orders are identified by the following 
‘0 try | i | | . 
untry | wees Sict | First First First | First endorsement: 
quarter quarter quarter quarter quarter quarter The undersigned hereby represents to the 
i 106 | 1963 res j se ome — pone ey War Production Board that 
= ica i ee Ct eee eae e is entitled to apply the preference rat- 
| Thousands | Thousands | Thousands | Thousands Thousands | Thousands ings indicated epposite the tteme shown on 
J | of ae | of , | of oo of — of ——, | of yen this purchase order, pursuant to an assign- 
ro- Mexico —* 139 | = 87 | +1 ' ag _— ig ment thereof by the Board of Economic 
Guatemala 3, 330 | 2, 337 3, 313 2, 333 17 4 
oad Fl Salvador 3315 | —3.250| —3.057 —2 877 —258 | —373 Warfare upon Export License Number -_-_-__- , 
Seniures —64 | ‘460 | 4331 +486 —395 | —426 and that this purchase order is subject to 
TrO- Nicaragua —2, 223 —1, 790 | — 201 —70 —2, 016 | —1, 720 the provisions of General Exports Order No. 
Josta Kict _ mk —_ -_ ii —Be ome 
ally og eae 45, 164 +6,417| +5, 169 +6, 416 le 4] M-148. This material is to be charged to 
‘om Cuba —8,035 | —14,435| 8,019} —14, 466 —16 | ™ the period ---------- to ----------------. 
iti —: —1, 746 —307 —1, 746 —7 | 
ned ee Republic +468 06 +517 | — 698 —69 | oe, SS OO eat ae ek reese 
tion Colombia 15.258 | —10,278|  —8,575| —10,278| - —6,685 0 (Name) (Address) 
——- --| +4 |: Jeo | BE ant oe “a By-_-------------------- 
‘cuador s —— + —2,: » al wi, dhe on a (Signature and title of 
P —1, 482 —3, 449 +3, 085 —649 —4, 567 — 2, 800 
nei- Bolivia S300) 1s) —830| 1,866 44 —12 duly authorized officer) 

son- Chile... _.| —14,022| 26,032} 12,048 | 25,279)  —1,074 —753 ; ; 
and a } - 31, 823 —10, 254 | — 31, 852 —10 254 +2 0 While a producer is not compelled to 

beer: parma - | te] -asu| -Lees| asi aa 9 accept orders under export license in 

| Argentina —24, 538 | —14,886 | —24,441 | —14, 808 —o7 = excess of his established export quota, 
Total ~ 124,081 | —101,242| —72,913| —87,720| —51,118|  —13,522 he may do so unless specifically prohib- 

wy , | | ited by the War Production Board. 
Any of the yarn set aside for export 

F our : f th’ ducti hich 

., , : was blown up, and at the Athus-Gri- rom any one month’s production whic 
Factory Sabotage in Belgium vegnée factories saboteurs are said to has not been delivered or booked during 

y re- masked men reportedly entered the Crane used for coal and armor plate. At orders placed by persons eligible to pur- 

vhich Lambiotte & Co. factories at Marbohan —Stavelot, a few miles away, 12 masked Chase the yarn. 

neral. recently and, after forcing guards and men entered the Perron sawmill and, 

pc workers to leave the plant, blew up the py tig, a ag watchman, destroyed 

tr boilers. None of the eight saboteurs - . : Bicycle tires can be made from pine- 

n ap- were caught. In the same Province, at At Auvelais, near Namur, an electric apple leaves through use of a recently 

Erezee, saboteurs have dynamited and power station, damaged in an Allied air- developed process, according to Japanese 
a ore set on fire two sawmills working for the raid, was reportedly finished off by sabo- —_— radio broadcasts reported in the foreign 
proxi- enemy. teurs’ dynamite. From Mechiin, reports press. It is claimed that the new fiber 
t has A power station of the Liege Royal say that the Flemish National-Socialist can also be used for hose, belts, and fish- 
‘o and Cannon Foundry, working for the enemy, League has been blown up, and that at ing nets. 
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